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GEORGE  R. 

EORGE  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &C.  To  all  to  whom  thefe 
Prefents Jhall  come,  Greeting.  Whereas  James  Leoni  of  Our  City 
of  London,  Gent,  hath  humbly  reprefcnted  unto  Us,  ‘That  he  hath 
with  great  Labour  and  Expence  Pubhjhcd  a Work , Entituled , 
[The  Architecture  of  Andrea  Palladio,  in  Four  Books,  Printed  in 
Englifll,  Italian  and  French,  containing  a Jhort  Treatife  of  the  Five  Orders,  and 
the  mof  necejfiry  Obfervations  concerning  all  Sorts  of  Buildings ; as  alfo  the  diffe- 
rent Conflruciion  of  Private  and  Publick  Houfes,  Highways,  Bridges,  -Market- 
Places,  Xyfes  and  Temples,  with  their  Plans,  Sections  and  Uprights,  tranfated 
from  the  Italian  Original,  in  Five  Volumes  in  Folio)  and  hath  therefore  humbly 
befought  Us  to  grant  him  Our  Royal  Privilege  and  Licence  for  the  foie  Printing 
and  Publtjhing  thereof  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Tears ; We  being  willing  to  give 
all  due  Encouragement  to  Works  of  this  Nature,  are gracioufy  pleas'd  to  condefcend 
to  his  Rcqucfi ; and  W r do  therefore  by  thefe  Prefents,  fo  far  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  Statute  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided , grant  unto  him  the  faid  James 
Leoni,  his  Executors,  Adminiflrators  and  AJfigns,  Our  Licence  for  the  foie  Print- 
ing and  Publtjhing  the  faid  Work  of  Andrea  Palladio,  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen 
Tears,  to  be  computed  from  the  Date  hereof,  ftntfly  forbidding  all  Our  Subjetts  within 
Our  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  reprint  or  abridge  the  fame,  either  in  the  like  or  in 
any  other  Volume  or  Volumes  whatfoever,  or  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter  or  difri- 
bute  any  Copies  thereof  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  aforefaid  Term  of 
Fourteen  Tears,  without  the  Confent  or  Approbation  of  the  faid  James  Leoni,  bis 
Heirs,  Executors  and  Affigns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  firfi  had  and  obtained,  as 
they  will  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Perils whereof  the  Commijfi 'oners  and  other 
Officers  of  Our  Cufloms,  the  Mafler,  Wardens  and  Company  of  Stationers  are  to 
take  Police,  that  due  Obedience  be  rendered  to  Our  Pleafure  herein  declared.  Given 
at  our  Court  at  St.  James’*  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  January  iffo,  in  the  Sixth  Tear 
of  Our  Reign. 

By  His  Majefty’s  Command, 

J Graggs 
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FT  E R five  Tears  continual  Labour,  I have  at  lajl  happily 
finifh' d the  Edition  which  I undertook  of  Palladio’*  Archi- 
tecture. As  for  what  concerns  the  Printing,  there  has  been 
no  Book  hitherto  more  beautifully  printed  in  England : I having 
refolv'd  from  the  beginning  to  fpare  no  Expence,  that  I 
might  rather  furpafs  the  Expectation  of  my  Subfcrtbers,  than  come  any 
way  jhort  of  it.  This  will  more  evidently  appear  by  the  great  number 
of  Copper  Plates  and  Defigns,  which  I have  added  over  and  above  what 
J promis'd.  Such  as  are  true  Judges  will,  by  comparing  the  Draughts 
of  Palladio  with  mine,  eafdy  difcern  a vafi  difference.  Fits  Wooden 
Cuts  I have  chang'd  into  Copper  Plates,  which,  for  the  greater  Perfection 
of  the  Work,  tho  much  to  my  own  Lofs,  I have  procur'd  to  be  engrav'd 
in  Holland  by  the  famous  Monfieur  Picart,  one  of  the  befi  M afters  of  that 
Art  in  Europe.  / have  not  only  made  all  the  Draughts  my  felf,  and  on 
a much  larger  Scale  than  my  Author ; but  alfo  made  fo  many  necejfary 
Corrections  with  refpeCt  to  Shading,  Dtmenfions,  Ornaments,  &C.  that 
this  Work  may  in  fome  fort  be  rather  confder'd  as  an  Original,  than  an 
Improvement.  In  the  mean  time  I offer  my  Service,  either  in  P erf  on  or 
otherwife,  to  fitch  of  my  Subfcrtbers  and  others,  as  may  have  occafion  for  me 
in  the  way  of  my  Profcjfion  ; as  I lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  return  my 
Thanks  to  them  for  their  readinefs  in  forwarding  my  Undertaking,  by 
fubferibing  towards  it : And  I hope  they  will  continue  to  honour  me  with 
the  like  Encouragement  in  favour  of  another  Work,  voluminous  indeed,  but 
mofl  ufeful  and  curious,  as  by  the  printed  Propofals  will  appear. 
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James  Leoni. 


NDREA  T A LL A D 1 0 fone  of  the  moft 
Learned  Archite&s  that  Italy  has  produc'd,  iince 
the  polite  Arts  begun  to  revive  there)  was  born 
in  Vicenza,  a Town  belonging  to  the  Republick 
of  Venice.  His  Parents  were  of  mean  Extraction, 
but  in  confideration  of  his  great  Abilities,  and  as 
a reward  for  the  honour  he  did  his  Native  City,  he  was  made 
free  of  the  fame,  and  receiv'd  into  the  Body  of  the  Nobility. 
He  had  for  his  Mailer  the  Celebrated  Giovanni  Giorgio  TriJJino , 
under  whom  he  not  only  learnt  the  moft  curious  parts  of  Civil 
and  Military  Architecture,  but  likewife  adorn’d  his  Mind  with  all 
forts  of  Erudition.  He  made  it  his  chief  Study  to  fearch  into 
the  flately  Monuments  of  old  Rome,  which  he  examin’d  with  un- 
parallel d Diligence  and  Attention.  His  Pofthumous  Work  of 
the  Roman  Antiquities,  tho  imperfect,  does  yet  fufficiently  lhow 
how  much  he  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  Nobleft  Ideas  of  the 
Antients  : for  walking  through  the  rubbifh  and  other  remains  of 
thefe,  he  difcover’d  the  true  Rules  of  an  Art,  which  till  his  time 
were  unknown  ; even  to  Michel- Angelo  and  BruneUeJchi  his  Con- 
temporaries. The  ExaCtnefs  of  his  Dehgnscan’t  be  too  much  com- 
mended : tis  pity  that  the  Authors,  who  have  made  mention 
of  him,  are  filent  on  the  particulars  of  his  Life.  They  have 
taken  great  pains  in  giving  us  a long  Lift  of  the  fine  Buildings 
wherewith  he  adorn’d  his  Country,  but  to  little  purpofe  • fince 
we  have  them  drawn  and  explain’d  by  himfelf,  in  the  fecond  and 
third  Books  of  his  Architecture.  He  flourilh’d  in  the  16th  Cen- 
tury, and  dy’d  in  the  Year  i 580. 
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Y natural  Inclination  leading  me,  from  my  very 
Infancy,  to  the  Study  of  Architecture,  Irelolv’d 
to  apply  my  felf  to  it : And  becaufe  I ever  was 
of  Opinion,  that  theantient  Romans  did  far  ex- 
cel all  that  have  come  after  them,  as  in  many 
other  things  lo  particularly  in  Building,  I pro- 
pofed  to  my  felf  Vitruvius  both  as  my  Mailer 
and  Guide,  he  being  the  only  antient  Author 
that  remains  extant  on  this  Subject.  Then,  I 
betook  my  felf  to  the  Search  and  Examination  of  fuch  Ruins  of  an- 
tient Structures  as,  in  fpight  of  Time  and  the  rude  Hands  of  Bar- 
barians, are  Hill  remaining ; and  finding  that  they  deferred  a much  m.  re 
diligent  Obfervation  than  1 thought  at  tirll  Sight,  I began  with  ihe 
utmoffc  Accuracy  to  meafure  every  the  minuted: part  by  it  felf:  And 
indeed,  I became  lo  fcrupulous  an  Examiner  of  them  (not  difcovering 
that  any  thing,  of  this  kind,  was  perform’d,  without  the  jultefl  Rea- 
fon  and  the  finell  Proportion)  that  I afterwards,  not  once  only,  but 
very  often,  took  Journies  to  fever al  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  out  of  it, 
that  I might  be  able,  from  fuch  Fragments,  to  comprehend  what  the 
whole  mull  needs  have  been,  and  to  make  Draughts  accordingly. 
Whereupon,  confidering  how  widely  different  the  way  of  Building, 
commonly  in  ufe,  is  from  the  Oblervations  I made  on  the  laid  Edifices, 
and  from  what  1 have  read  in  Vitruvius , in  Leo  Baptifia  Alberti,  and  other 
excellent  Writers  lince  Vitruvius'  s Time,  as  well  as  from  Buildings  of  my 
own  Performance,  which  railed  my  Reputation,  and  gave  no  fmall  Sa- 
tisfaction to  thofe  who  were  pleafed  to  employ  me,  I thought  it  an  Un- 
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derakine  worthy  of  a Man  who  confute  that  he  was  not  bom  lor 
himfelf  only,  but  likewife  for  the  good  of  others,  to  pubhfrt  to  the 
World  the  Defigns  (or  Draughts)  of  thole  Edifices,  which  with  equal 
Expence  of  Time  and  Danger  of  my  Pcrfon,  1 have  collected;  and 
briefly  tofetdown  what  feem’d  to  me  molt  worthy  to  be  confidci  d 
in  them ; and  further,  to  give  thofc  Rules  which  1 have  hitherto  fol- 
low’d in  Building,  and  which  I Ml  follow,  to  the  end  that  they  who 
fhall  read  my  Books,  may  be  able  to  practile  whatever  they  find  uleful 
in  them,  and  to  fupply  what  is  wanting,  as  many  Inch  things  there  may 
be.  Thus  Men,  by  degrees,  will  learn  to  lay  afide  the  Itrange  Abufes, 
the  barbarous  Inventions,  the  fuperfluous  Expences,  and  (what  im- 
ports them  more  than  all  the  reft)  to  avoid  the  various  and  con- 
tinual Ruins  which  have  happened  in  feveral  Buildings.  I have  more- 
over apply’d  my  felf  to  this  Undertaking  with  the  greater  Alacrity,  be- 
caule  at  this  time  I fee  abundance  of  others  become  ftudious  of  this 
Profeflion,  many  of  whom  are  worthily  and  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  Books  of  that  rare  Painter  and  Architect,  George  Vaf 'iri  Aretino ; 
which  makes  me  hope  that  the  way  of  Building  will  be  reduced  to 
general  Utility,  and  very  foon  arrive  to  that  pitch  of  Perfection, 
which,  in  all  Arts,  is  lo  much  defired.  We  appear  to  come  very 
near  it,  in  this  part  of  Italy,  feeing  that  not  only  in  Venice  (where 
all  the  Polite  Arts  do  flourifh,  and  which  City  alone  affords  an  Exam- 
ple of  the  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  the  Romans ) there  begin  to 
appear  Fabricks  of  good  Tafte,  fince  that  moft  celebrated  Carver  and 
Architect,  Giacomo  Sanfovino,  firft  introduced  the  true  manner,  as 
may  be  feen,  not  to  mention  his  fine  Performances  in  the  new  Pa- 
lace of  Procuracy,  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  fumptuous  and  the  moft 
beautiful  Edifice  that  has  been  erected  fince  the  time  of  the  Antients ; 
but  alfo  in  feveral  other  Places  of  lels  renown,  and  particularly  in  the 
City  of  Viccnsaa,  which  tho  of  no  great  Extent,  yet  is  full  of  very 
refined  Genius’s,  and  lufficiently  abounds  in  Riches.  There  1 had 
firft  occafion  to  put  that  in  practice  which  I now  publifh  for  the 
common  Good.  As  here  may  be  feen  divers  fine  Edifices,  and 
many  Gentlemen  who  are  moft  ftudious  of  this  Art,  and  who,  whe- 
ther their  Blood  or  their  Learning  be  confider’d,  are  not  unworthy 
to  be  number’d  among  the  moft  Illuftrious,  fuch  as  John  George  Trijjino, 
the  Ornament  of  our  Age ; the  Counts  Marc  Antony  and  Adrian  de 
‘Them,  Brothers;  Antenor  Pagello,  and  many  others  ; who  having  paft 
to  another  Life,  have  eternized  their  Memory  by  the  curious  and  rich 
Builcings  they  have  left  behind  them.  There  are  now  living  in  the 
fame  City  Fabio  Monz^a,  a knowing  Perfon  in  many  Subjects ; Eho  de 
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Belli,  the  Son  of  Valerio,  famous  for  Painting  in  Brooch  * and  Cut- 
ting of  Cryftal;  Antony  Francis  Olivier  a,  who  befides  the  Knowledge 
of  many  Sciences,  is  an  excellent  Architect  and  Poet,  as  he  has  de- 
monftrated  in  his  Heroick  Poem,  Entitled  Alemana,  and  by  the 
Houfe  that  he  built  at  Bofcbi  dt  Nanto,  a place  of  the  Vicentin  ; and 
finally,  to  pafs  over  feveral  others  that  might  reafonably  lay  a claim  to 
the  fame  Rank,  Valerio  Barbarano,  a molt  diligent  Obfcrverof  what- 
ever any  ways  belongs  to  our  Profelfion.  But  to  return  to  our  Sub- 
ject, having  defigned  to  publifh  to  the  World  the  Fruits  of  thofe  La- 
bours, which,  with  the  greateft  Diligence  from  my  Youth  upwards, 

I have  been  collecting;  as  alfo  the  Searching  and  Meafuring of  thole 
Antient  Buildings  that  any  ways  came  to  my  Knowledge  ; and  upon 
this  occafion  briefly  to  treat  of  Architecture  in  the  molt  orderly  and 
diftinCt  method  poffible  ■,  I thought  it  molt  convenient  ro  begin  with 
the  Houles  of  private  Perfons,  as  thinking  it  realonable  to  believe, 
that  thefe  in  time  gave  rife  to  publick  Edifices,  it  being  very  pro- 
bable that  Men  lived  firft  afunder  by  themfelves;  and  perceiving  af- 
terwards that  they  needed  the  Aid  of  others  to  make  them  happy, 
(if  indeed  there  be  any  Happinels  here)  they  naturally  loved  and 
defired  the  Company  of  other  Men,  whence,  out  of  many  Houles 
they  made  Villages,  and  out  of  many  Villages  Cities,  in  which  they 
built  publick  Places  and  Edifices.  Befides,  as  of  all  the  Parts  of  Ar- 
chitecture, none  is  more  necelfary  than  this  for  Mankind,  nor  any 
more  frequently  praCtiled  by  them,  I fhall  therefore  in  the  firft  place 
treat  of  private  Houles,  and  next  of  publick  Edifices-  I fhall  briefly 
write  of  Streets,  Bridges,  publick  Places,  PrifonS,  Bafiliche,  or  Courts 
of  Jufticc ; Xijli  and  Paleftre  (which  were  Places  delign’d  for  bodily 
Exercifes)  of  Temples,  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres,  of  Arches,  of 
publick  Baths,  of  AqueduCls,  and  Lift  of  all,  the  manner  of  fortify- 
ing Cities  and  Havens.  In  all  thefe  I lhall  avoid  fuperfluity  ol  Words, 
and  will  barely  remark  fuch  things  as  fhall  appear  to  me  moll  ne- 
ceftary,  ufing  thofe  Terms  and  Names  that  are  in  common  ufe  with 
our  prefent  Architects.  And  becaufe  I dare  make  no  other  boalts  of 
my  felf  than  what  flow  merely  from  the  long  and  earneft  Study, 
great  Diligence,  ftrong  Pailion  and  AffeClion  wherewith  1 have  purfued 
the  Knowledge  and  PraCtice  of  what  I now  offer  to  the  World;  if  it 
pleafes  God  that  I have  not  laboured  in  vain,  1 lhall  be  thankful  to  his 
Goodnefs  for  it  with  all  my  Heart ; acknowledging  my  felf  obliged 
to  thofe,  who,  from  their  fine  Inventions  and  Experiments,  have 
left  us  the  Precepts  of  this  Art ; fince  thereby  they  have  opened  a more 
ealy  and  expeditious  way  to  the  making  of  new'  Difcoveries,  and  that 
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by  their  means  (which  we  ought  thankfully  to  acknowledge)  we  arc 
come  to  the  Knowledge  of  many  things,  which  otherwife  had  perhaps 
remain’d  ftill  unknown.  This  firft  part  lllall  be  divided  into  two 
Books;  the  firft  will  contain  the  Preparation  of  the  Materials,  and 
being  prepared,  how,  and  in  what  form,  to  employ  them  from  the 
Foundations  up  to  the  Roof;  and  here  likewile  will  be  contained  thole 
general  Rules  which  are  to  be  oblerved  in  all  Edifices,  as  well  publickas 
private.  In  the  lecond  I lllall  treat  of  the  different  Qualities  of  Build- 
ings, fo  as  to  make  them  agreeable  to  Perfons  of  different  Conditions . 
Firft  of  Houles  in  the  City,  and  next  of  the  rnoft  convenient  Situa- 
tions for  Country-houfes,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  moll  commo- 
dioufly  difpofed.  But  ftnce  in  this  Kind,  we  have  but  very  few 
antient  Original*,  by  which  to  be  governed,  I lllall  lay  before  you 
the  Plans  of  feveral  Houles  I have  built  for  Gentlemen  in  divers  pla- 
ces; and  laftly,  the  Antients  Defigns  of  Country-houfes,  with  thole 
parts  in  them  that  were  moll  remarkable,  in  the  manner  that  Vitru- 
vius has  taught  us,  and  that  they  themfelves  built  them. 
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FIRST  BOOK. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Things  to  be  confided d and  provided , before  one 

begins  to  Build. 


HE  firft  thing  that  requires  our  confideration,  when 
we  are  about  Building,  is  the  Plan,  and  the  Upright  of 
the  Edifice  we  propofe  to  erecl.  Three  things,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius , are  chiefly  to  be  confider’d,  with- 
out which  a Building  cannot  be  of  any  value.  Thele 
are  Conveniertcy,  Solidity,  and  Beauty.  For  no  Edifice  can 
be  allow’d  to  be  perfedt,  if  it  be  commodious  and  not  durable ; or, 
if  being  durable,  it  be  fubjedt  to  many  inconvenienCies  ,•  or,  if  ha- 
ving both  folidity  and  conveniency,  it  has  no  beauty  nor  uniformity. 

An  Edifice  may  be  reckon’d  Commodious,  when  every  part  of  it 
has  its  proper  place  and  fituation,  in  refpedb  to  its  dignity  and  ufes ; 
having  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  thele  require : as  when  the  Halls, 
Rooms,  Clofets,  Galleries,  Cellars,  Garrets,  &c.  are  fitly  difpos’d, 
and  in  their  proper  places.  The  Solidity  of  an  Edifice  depends  upon 
the  care  of  eredting  the  Walls  very  plum,  and  thicker  below  than  a- 
bove,  with  good  and  flout  Foundations : taking  care  that  the  pillars 
above  be  exadlly  perpendicular  over  the  pillars  below,  and  that  all 
the  openings,  as  Doors  and  Windows,  be  one  above  the  other,  fo 
that  the  lolid  be  upon  the  l'olid,  and  the  void  upon  the  void.  As 
for  the  beauty  of  an  Edifice,  it  confills  in  an  exact  Proportion  of  the 
parts  within  themfelves,  and  of  each  part  with  the  whole:  for  a fine 
Building  ought  to  appear  as  an  entire  and  perfedt  body,  wherein 
every  member  agrees  with  its  fellow,  and  each  fo  well  with  the 
whole,  that  it  may  feem  abfolutely  neceilary  to  the  being  of  the 
fame. 

Thcfe  things  confider’d  upon  the  Draught,  or  Model,  the 
Charges  of  the  whole  are  to  be  diligently  computed,  and  all  re- 
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quifitc  materials  timely  provided,  that  nothing  be  deficient  or 
hinder  the  finding  of  the  work;  it  being  no  little  fatisfedion 
and  prail'e  to  the  Builder,  nor  a fmaU  advantage  to  the  work  it 
Pelf  |f  jt  is  compleated  with  due  expedition,  and  in  all  its  parts 
together:  becaufe,  if  aU  the  Walls  are  rais’d  at  the  fame  time,  they 
will  fettle  equally  every  where,  and  there  will  be  none  of  thole 
Chinks  or  Clefts,  which  are  lo  common  in  the  buildings  fimln  d 
ar  feveral  times.  Therefore  having  made  choice  of  the  molt  skil- 
ful Artifts  that  can  be  had  (to  the  end,  that,  by  their  advice,  the 
Work  may  be  better  carried  on)  Bricks,  Stones,  Lime,  Sand,  Tim- 
ber, and  Metals,  are  to  be  provided  in  a fufficient  quantity ; con- 
cerning which  provifion,  1 intend  to  lay  down  fomc  very  uleful 
Obl'ervations:  as  for  example ; for  framing  the  Floors  of  the  Halls 
and  Chambers,  fo  many  joyfts  are  to  be  provided  for,  as  when 
fram’d,  there  may  remain  between  them  the  fpace  of  a Joyft  and  a 
half  Likewil'e  concerning  Stones,  notice  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
the  Jambs  of  the  Doors  and  Windows  are  not  to  be  bigger  than  a 
fifth,  and  not  lefs  than  a fixth  part  of  the  opening.  And  if  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  inriched  with  Columns,  or  Ptlaflers,  the  Bafcs,  Capitels, 
and  Entablature,  may  be  made  of  Stone,  and  the  reft  of  Bricks.  As 
for  the  Walls,  they  ought  to  diminifh  according  as  they  rife.  Thefe 
Conliderations  rightly  apply ’d,  will  help  to  leflen  the  Expences  of 
the  work.  But  becaufe  1 am  to  dil'courfe  about  all  thefe  things  in 
particular,  ’twill  be  fufficient  to  have  given  here  this  general  hint  as  a 
rough  draught  of  the  whole  Building.  And  as  the  quality  and  good- 
nels  of  the  materials,  are  as  much  to  be  inquir’d  into,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  them,  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  built  before,  will  be 
a great  help  to  determine  what  is  fit  and  expedient  to  be  done.  And 
tho  Vitruvius,  Leo  Baptijla  Alberti,  and  other  excellent  Mailers,  have 
given  us  their  opinions  of  the  choice  of  Materials ; yet  that  nothing 
be  wanting  in  this  Book,  I lball  fubjoin  my  own  Obfervations  to  the 
molt  needfary  of  theirs. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Timber. 

Imber,  according  to  Vitruvius  (Book  2.  Chap.  9.)  ought  to 
be  cut  down  in  autumn,  and  during  the  winter;  becaufe 
the  Strength,  which,  in  the  fpring  andfummer,  wasdifpers’d 
through  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  trees,  is  then  gather’d  into  the 
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trunk  and  boughs:  and  if  it  is  fell’d  in  the  wane  of  the  Moon, 
then  it  is  free  from  a certain  moifture  which  is  apt  to  breed  worms, 
and  to  rot  the  wood.  Timber  lhould  be  cut  at  firiT  only  to  the 
pith,  and  fo  left  until  it  be  dry,  that  the  rotting  moifture  we  have 
fpoken  of,  may  the  eafier  drop  down  and  pafs  away.  Being  cut, 
it  muft  be  laid  under  fhelter  from  Sun  and  Rain,  chiefly  that  fort  of 
wood  which  grows  of  it  felf,  that  is,  without  being  fow’d  or  planted, 
for  fear  it  lhould  chop : and  in  order  to  make  it  grow  dry  equally, 
it  will  be  very  proper  to  daub  it  over  with  Cow-dung.  It  lhould 
not  be  drawn  home  through  the  Dew,  but  rather  in  the  afternoon ; 
neither  ought  it  to  be  wrought,  if  it  is  wet  or  too  dry,  becaufe  it 
would  make  it  warp  and  occafton  clumly  work:  nor  will  it  in  left 
than  three  Years  be  dry  enough  toule  it  in  Planks,  Doors,  and  Win- 
dow Frames.  ’Tis  expedient  for  thole  who  undertake  a building,  if 
they  want  skill  in  this,  to  inform  themfelves  from  men  who  are 
throughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Timber,  that  they  may  judge 
which  is  fit  for  fuch  or  luch  ufes,  and  which  not.  Vitruvius,  in 
the  above  quoted  Chapter,  gives  good  inftrudions  on  that  head ; 
beftdes  many  more,  who  have  written  at  large  on  the  lame  Sub- 
ject. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Stones. 

HERE  are  two  forts  of  Stones,  natural  and  artificial.  The 
natural  are  dug  out  of  the  Quarry,  and  either  fit  to  make 
Lime  (of  which  we  ihall  lpeak  more  at  large  hereafter)  or  to 
be  employ’d  in  making  the  Walls  of  Buildings ; and  of  thefe  laft 
there  are  feveral  forts.  Some  extreamly  hard,  as  Marble,  and  fuch 
other  living  Stones,  as  diey  are  call'd:  fome  left  hard,  as  Free- 
ftone : others  foft,  as  Chalk.  Marble  and  Free-ftone  may  be 
wrought  as  foon  as  dug,  for  they  will  be  then  more  eafy  to  work, 
fince  the  longer  they  are  out  of  the  Quarry  they  become  the  harder. 
But  as  to  lbfter  Stone,  it  ought  to  be  dug  in  l'ummer,  be  expos'd 
to  the  Air,  and  not  to  beufed  within  two  Years ; ei'pecially  when  the 
nature  of  the  Stone  is  not  well  known,  as  when  'tis  dug  in  a place 
from  whence  none  has  been  yet  taken : for  being  expos'd  to  Wind, 
Rain,  and  Froft,  makes  it  grow  hard  by  degrees,  and  more  capable 
to  bear  the  Wcatlher.  Another  rcafon  why  it  lhould  be  left  lb  long 
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is,  that  thole  which  are  damag  d may  be  laid  afide,  to  be  tiled  in 
Foundations,  and  other  places  not  expos  d to  light ; and  that  the 
others  which  are  well  feafon’d  may  be  employ’d  in  the  outfidework, 
becaule  then  we  may  be  lure,  that  after  luch  a trial,  they  will  laft 
long. 

Artificial  Stones,  which  from  their  form  are  commonly  call’d  Qua- 
rrels, alias  Bricks,  are  made  of  a chalky,  whitifll,  and  loft  Earth,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  Clay  or  Sand,  which  is  to  be  carefully  feparated. 
The  Earth  is  to  be  dug  in  autumn,  and  temper’d  in  winter,  that  the 
Bricks  may  be  moulded  in  the  lpring:  But  if  neceffity  forces  to  make 
them  in  winter  or  fummer,  they  muff  be  cover’d  in  winter  with  dry 
Sand,  and  in  lummer  with  Straw.  When  made,  they  require  a long 
time  to  dry,  and  'tis  bell  to  dry  them  under  fhclter,  that  both  the 
middle  and  the  out-lide  may  be  equally  hardned,  which  can’t  be 
done  in  lefs  than  two  years.  They  may  be  made  bigger  or  frnal- 
ler,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  Building,  and  the 
ule  to  which  they  are  defign’d.  The  Antients  made  their  Bricks 
for  publickand  great  Buildings,  larger  than  thole  for  Ifnalland  private 
ones.  The  bigger  fort  ought  to  have  fome  holes  left  here  and  there, 
that  they  may  dry  and  burn  the  better. 


CHAP.  IV 

Of  Sand. 

fpi  14  R.  E E forts  ol  Sand  are  commonly  uled  in  Buildings  j 
“ Pit-Sand,  River-Sand,  and  Sea-Sand.  Pit-Sand  is  the  beft 
of  all,  and  is  either  black,  white,  red,  or  cindry ; which 
lait  is  a fort  of  Earth  burnt  by  Fire  inclos’d  in  the  Mountains,  and 
very  common  in  Tufcany.  There  is  alfo  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the 
Territones  of  Bau  and  Cum*,  a Sand  by  Vitruvius  call’d  Puteolana , 
which  knits  together  very  foon  in  Water,  and  makes  Mortar  ex- 
ceeding ltrong.  It  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that  of  all 
Pu-Sand,  the  white  is  the  worffo  and  of  River-Sand,  that  which 

ni|!-'  hC  f|ream;>  and  under  falls  of  water,  is  the  belt,  be- 
lt is  the  cleaned:.  The  Sea-Sand  is  the  word  of  all ; how- 
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and  long  Vaults,  but  ’tis  apt  to  crack.  River-Sand  is  very  good, 

for  rendring  and  rough-cafling  of  Walls.  But  the  Sea-Sand,  being 

foon  wet  and  loon  dry,  and  apt  to  melt  away  by  reafon  of  its  Salt, 
is  unfit  to  bear  any  weight.  The  belt  Sand  in  its  kind  of  any  of 
thefe  forts,  is  that  which  being  handl’d  and  lqueez’d  between  one’s 
Fingers,  crackles  or  makes  a noife  ; or,  if  being  put  upon  a white 
cloth,  it  neither  ftains  nor  dirties  it.  That  which  mingled  with  Wa- 
ter makes  it  flymy  and  muddy,  is  very  bad : as  alfo  that  which  has 

for  a long  time  been  expos’d  to  the  Air,  Sun,  Moon  or  Froft;  be- 

caule  it  gathers  much  earth  and  rotten  humour,  apt  to  bring  forth 
fhrubs  and  other  wild  plants,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  Build- 
ings. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  L I M E,  and  how  to  work  it. 


H I M E-Stones  are  either  dug  out  of  Hills,  or  taken  out  of 
SN&j  Rivers.  Thofe  of  the  Hills  are  good,  if  they  are  dry,  free 
from  any  moillure,  and  naturally  brittle ; having  no  mixture 
of  any  thing  in  them,  which  after  pa/ling  the  Fire,  might  make  the 
Stone  lefs.  The  beft  Lime  therefore  is  made  of  the  hardeft, 
heavieft  and  whiteft  Stones;  and  which,  being  burnt,  remain 
about  a third  part  lighter  than  before.  There  is  all'o  a fort  of 
fpungy  Stone,  which  makes  very  good  Lime,  for  rendring  of 
Walls.  In  the  Hills  of  Padua,  they  dig  a certain  rugged  andfcaly 
Stone,  whofe  Lime  is  very  good  for  works  expos’d  to  the  Wea- 
ther, or  in  the  Water,  becaule  it  hardens  immediately,  and  lafts 
a long  time.  All  dug  Stones  are  better  to  make  Lime,  than  the 
gather’d  ones;  and  rather  thofe  that  come  from  a fhady  and 
moift  Pit,  than  from  a dry  one ; and  the  white  better  than  the 
brown.  Pebbles,  el'pecially  white  ones,  that  are  gather’d  in  Rivers 
and  rapid  Streams,  make  excellent  Lime ; the  work  done  w'ith  it 
is  very  white  and  neat,  therefore  ’tis  commonly  ufed  in  Jinijhing  of 
Walls.  All  Stones,  of  what  fort  foever,  are  fooner  or  llower  burnt, 
according  to  the  Fire  given  them;  but  generally  they  are  burnt 
in  60  Hours.  The  Lime  being  taken  out  of  the  Kiln,  to  flack  it 
well,  water  muft  be  pour’d  upon  it  by  degrees,  and  at  divers  times, 
till  it  is  well  temper’d.  It  muft  be  left  afterwards  in  a fhady  place, 
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without  any  mixture,  only  covered  lightly  with  Sand;  and  when  ’tis 
to  be  tiled,  the  more  it  is  beat  and  mixt  with  the  Sand,  the  better  and 
llronger  it  will  be,  except  that  which  is  made  with  the  fcaly  Stone 
of  Padua  i becauie  it  mult  be  employ’d  as  loop  as  kiln'd,  other- 
wil'e  it  waives  and  burns  away.  To  make  good  Mortar,  Sand  is 
to  be  mixt  in  luch  a proportion,  that  one  part  of  Lime  be  put 
with  three  parts  of  Pit-Sand,  and  two  parts  only  of  River  or  Sea- 
Sand. 

HasnssiasHK 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Metals. 


H E Metals  tiled  in  Building  are  Iron,  Lead,  and  Copper. 
Iron  is  fit  to  make  Cramps,  Spikes,  Nails,  Hinges,  Bolts, 
5221  Chains,  Locks,  and  the  like  works.  It  is  no  where  found 


pure  ,•  but  when  the  Ore  is  dug,  ’tis  purged  by  the  Fire,  which  renders 
it  liquid ; and  before  tis  cool,  its  foulnefs  may  be  eafily  taken  away. 
And  alter  it  is  fo  purg’d  and  cool’d,  it  becomes  loft  and  eal'y  to  be 
wrought  and  beat  out  with  the  Hammer ; but  it  can’t  eafily  melt  again, 
except  it  is  put  into  a Furnace  made  for  that  purpol'e.  If,  being  red 
hot,  it  is  not  quickly  beat  and  work’d,  it  waltes  away.  It  will  be  a 
fign  ol  its  Goodnels,  if  being  made  into  Bars,  its  veins  are  continu’d 
ftrait  without  interruption,  and  if  the  ends  of  the  Bars  are  clean  and 
without  foil,  or  fcum ; becauie  the  ftreightnefs  of  its  veins  illcws  the 
Iron  to  be  without  knots,  puffs  or  flaws:  and  one  may  judge  of  the 
middle  by  the  ends  being  forg’d  into  fquare  plates,  or  any  other  Fi- 
gure , and  if  the  fides  are  even,  one  may  conclude  that  it  is  equally 
good  everywhere,  having  equally  endur’d  the  Hammer. 

Lead  ferves  to  cover  magnificent  Palaces,  Towers,  Churches, 
and  other  publick  Buildings:  as  alfo  to  make  gutters  and  pipes  to 
convey  Water.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  faftning  all  manner  of  Iron- 
work in  Stone,  as  for  example  hooks  to  hang  Gates,  &c.  There 

arn’ClXLCC  theTe°f;  Whke’  black’  and  of  a colour  between  both, 

, b>;  tome  Aflwolour.  The  Black  is  lb  call’d,  not  becaufe  ’* 
rcaUy  black,  but  only  becauie  it  has  fome  black  fpots  intermixt 
W,  h trs  wh„e„tfs,  and  therefore  to  diftinguifl,  it  from  the  other 

Mtfrhe  r"K  mf  'fi  " blKk'  Th£  WWte  is  the  mot  per. 

in  great  1 ^ All:i'colour  is  berwcen  both.  Lead  is  dug 

b ra  umPs>  or  in  fmall  filming  blackfill  pieces;  or 

elfe 
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clfe  in  very  thin  Leaves  which  Hick  in  Rocks,  Marble,  Pebbles, 
Flints,  and  other  Stones.  All  Forts  of  Lead  are  eafily  melted,  be- 
caufe  the  heat  of  the  Fire  makes  it  Liquid,  before  it  is  red-hot; 
but  if  ’tis  put  into  a very  hot  Furnace,  it  lofes  its  fubltance,  and 
changes  partly  into  Litharge,  what  remains  being  nothing  but 
feum.  Of  thefe  three  forts  of  Lead  the  black  is  the  fofteft,  and 
confequently  very  eafily  wrought,  but  it  is  heavier  than  the 
others.  The  white  is  harder  and  lighter  ; the  Afh-colour  is 
much  harder  than  the  white,  but  of  a middle  weight  between 
both. 

Copper  is  fometimes  ufed  to  cover  publick  Buildings.  The 
Antients  were  wont  to  make  a fort  of  hook,  or  cramp  with  it, 
to  fallen  the  Stones  one  with  another;  by  the  help  of  thofe 
cramps,  a Building  was  rendred  a great  deal  llronger  and  more 
durable.  The  cramps,  we  now  molt  commonly  ufe,  are  made 
of  Iron,  but  the  Antients  made  them  oftner  of  Copper,  be- 
caufe  that  Metal,  being  not  fubjccl  to  ruft,  it  lalls  longer.  The 
Letters  for  Infcriptions,  which  they  plac’d  in  the  Entablatures  of 
their  Buildings,  were  alfo  made  of  that  Metal,  of  which  leveral 
Authors  affirm,  that  the  hundred  famous  Gates  of  Babylon  were 
alfo  made : as  likewife  the  two  Pillars  of  Hercules  eight  Cubits 
high,  in  the  Iile  of  Gadcs.  The  Copper  is  clteem’d  the  b|fL 
which  being  drawn  from  the  Mine,  and  purg’d  by  the  Fire,  * 
red  with  a yellow  call,  and  full  of  Pores ; for  ’tis  a fign  of  its 
cleannefs,  without  any  drols.  Copper  may  be  heated  like  Iron, 
and  made  liquid,  fo  that  it  may  be  call:  but  if  the  Fire  is  too 
hot,  it  will  not  endure  it,  but  totally  conlume  away.  This 
Metal,  altho  very  hard,  is  yet  very  pliable,  and  dilates  it  felf  in- 
to very  thin  Leaves.  ’Tis  bell  preferv’d  when  dipt  in  Tarr;  for 
tho  it  does  not  rail  like  Iron,  yet  it  has  a kind  of  rufl  peculiar 
to  it  felf  called  Ver-de-greafe,  efpecially  if  it  touches  any  fllarp  moi- 
fture.  Of  this  Metal  mixed  with  Tin,  Lead,  and  Latten  (which 
laffc  is  another  fort  of  Copper  colour’d  with  Lapis  Calaminaris ) is 
made  a Metal  call’d  Brafs,  which  oftentimes  Architects  do  ufe 
in  Bafes  and  Capitels  of  Pillars,  Statues,  Vafes,  and  l'uch  like  Or- 
naments. There  are  at  Rome  four  Columns  of  Brafs  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gto'vani  de  Laterano,  one  only  of  which  has  its  Capi- 
tol. Augujius  had  them  call  out  of  the  Brafs  taken  from  the  Prows 
of  thole  Men  of  War,  that  he  rook  from  Marcus  Antonins  in  Epi- 
rus. 


There 
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There  remain  olio  in  Rome,  to  this  day,  four  antient  Gates, 
viz.  that  of  the  Rotunda,  formerly  the  Pantheon : that  of  St.  Adriano, 
which  was  the  Temple  of  Saturn:  that  of  St.  Cofmo  and  Damiano, 
which  was  the  Temple  of  C after  and  Pollux,  or  rather  of  Remus  and 
Romulus  ■,  and  that  of  St.  Agnes,  without  the  Gate  Viminalis.  But 
the  fineft  of  all  thefe,  is  that  of  St.  Maria  Rotunda,  wherein  the 
Antients  endeavour’d  to  imitate  by  art  that  kind  of  Corinthian  Metal, 
in  which  the  natural  colour  of  Gold  did  prevail:  foi  we  read 
that  when  Corinth  was  dellroy  d and  burnt,  all  the  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  which  was  in  that  ilourifhing  City,  being  melted  and 
mix'd  together  into  feveral  lumps,  they  were  lo  varioully  temper  d, 
chat  it  made  the  three  forts  of  Metal,  which  afterwards  were  call’d 
Corinthian.  That,  in  which  Silver  prevailed,  remain’d  white ; where 
Gold,  it  took  the  yellow  ; and  the  third  was  that,  in  which  all  thefe 
three  Metals  were  of  a pretty  equal  quantity.  Thefe  three  forts  of 
Metal  have  been  fince  imitated  by  Workmen,  in  many  different 
ways. 

Hitherto  having  dil'cours’d  of  thofe  things  which  are  to  be  con- 
fider’d  and  provided,  before  one  thinks  of  Building,  it  now  remains 
that  fomething  be  laid  of  Foundations,  fince  the  work  by  them 
mult  begin- 
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C H A P.  VIL 


Of  the  Qualities  of  the  Ground,  wherein  Foundations 

are  to  be  laid. 


HAT  we  call  the  Foundation  of  a Building  is  properly 
the  Bafis  of  it,  that  is  to  fay,  that  part  which  is  under  Ground, 
and  fupports  what  appears  above.  Of  all  the  faults  there- 
fore which  are  committed  in  Building,  thofe  about  the  Foundations 
are  the  mod  prejudicial  to  it ; becaufe  they  indanger  the  whole 
Fabnck,  and  they  can’t  be  rectify ’d  without  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence. The  Architect  therefore  ought  to  be  extraordinary  nice  in 
the  fetting  of  the  Foundations,  fince  in  fome  places  it  is  folid  e- 
nough  from  the  nature  of  the  Soil,  and  in  other  places  it  is  neceflary 
to  be  made  fo  by  Art. 

A natural  Foundation  is,  when  the  Soil  is  rocky,  or  of  a foft 
fundy  Stone,  or  Gravel;  for  then  without  digging,  or  other  helps 
of  art,  the  earth  it  lelf  is  an  excellent  Foundation,  and  capable 

to 
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to  bear  the  greateft  Building  both  in  Land  and  Water.  But  if 
nature  affords  not  a Foundation,  it  mu  ft  be  compafs’d  by  Art; 
and  then  the  place  to  build  upon,  is  cither  a folid  Earth,  or  Clay, 
or  ’tis  Sand,  or  foft  and  moift  Ground,  or  marfhy  Land.  If  the 
Earth  is  firm  and  folid,  one  may  dig  fo  far  as  to  a difereet  Archi- 
tect: may  feem  requifite  for  the  quality  of  the  Building,  and  the 
foundnefs  of  the  Earth  it  lelfi  If  no  Cellars,  or  other  under- 
ground Offices  are  intended,  a fixth  part  of  the  height  of  the 
Building  may  be  a fufficient  depth.  One  may  judge  of  the  firm- 
nefs  of  the  Earth  by  digging  of  Wells,  Cifterns,  and  fuch  like. 
’Tis  alfo  known  by  Herbs  growing  upon  the  place,  as  if  fuch 
do  ufually  grow  only  in  firm  and  folid  Ground ; or  if  a great 
weight  be  thrown  thereon,  it  neither  refounds  nor  fhakes;  and 
from  the  report  of  a Drum,  being  let  on  the  Ground,  and  if 
lightly  touch’d,  it  does  not  found  again  ; or  if  Water  put  in  a 
Veftel  does  not  lllake.  The  neighbouring  places  will  alfo  help 
one  to  know  the  firmnefs  of  the  Earth.  But  if  the  place  be 
landy  or  gravelly,  it  is  to  be  confider’d  whether  it  be  on  Land 
or  in  Water;  becaufe  if  it  be  on  Land,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve  what  has  been  already  Laid  concerning  folid  Ground: 
but  if  you  are  to  build  in  Water,  the  Sand,  or  Gravel  is  alto- 
gether ufelefs ; becaufe  the  Water,  by  its  continual  ftream  and 
flood,  changes  its  Bed.  Therefore  one  muft  dig  till  a folid  bot- 
tom is  found;  but  if  that  can’t  be  done,  or  is  judg’d  to  be  difficult, 
then  dig  fomewhat  in  the  Sand,  or  Gravel,  and  fo  drive  Piles 
whole  ends  may  reach  to  the  found  and  good  Earth,  and  upon 
thole  Piles  cover’d  with  Planks  one  may  venture  to  build.  But 
if  there  is  a necelfity  to  build  upon  a loofe  or  made  Ground,  then 
one  muft  dig  as  far  as  the  folid  and  found  Earth,  and  therein  alfo  in 
proportion  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Walls,  and  the  greatnel's  of  the 
Building. 

The  folid  ground  fit  to  build  upon,  is  of  divers  forts;  for,  as 
Leo  Baptifia  Alberti  well  remarks,  it  is  in  lome  places  fo  hard  as 
fcarce  to  be  open’d  with  the  proper  Tools,  nay  fometimes  as  hard 
as  Iron  it  felf:  in  other  places  blackifh,  in  lome  places  whitifh, 
which  is  accounted  the  weakeft ; in  fome  places  like  Chalk,  in 
others  Sandy.  Of  all  thefe  the  belt  is  that  which  is  cut  with 
more  difficulty , or  if  being  wet , it  does  not  dift'olve  into 
dirt. 

No  Foundation  ought  to  be  dug  on  the  Water-fide,  before  one 
has  carefully  founded  the  bottom.  If  it  is  marlily  and  loft,  then  it 

E ought 
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ought  to  be  ftrengthen'd  with  Piles,  whofe  length  muftbean  eighth 
pan  of  the  height  of  the  Wall,  and  thick  by  a twelfth  part  of  then- 
length.  The  Piles  mull:  be  drove  in  as  dole  aspoffible,  andrammd 
with  blows  rather  quick  than  heavy ; fo  that  the  Earth  may  the 
better  confolidate  and  fallen.  Not  only  the  out-Walls  are  to  be 
funported  in  that  manner,  but  alfo  the  inner  and  crofs- Walls  ; for  il  the 
Foundation  for  the  inward-Walls  differ  from  thofe  without,  then 
laying  the  Girders  along  one  by  the  other,  and  the  Joylls  crols 
upon  them,  it  may  happen  that  the  inward  Walls  fhall  link,  when 
at  the  lame  time,  the  out-Walls  being  upon  Piles,  fhall  not  llir: 
both  of  them  conlequendy  will  crack,  and  caufe  the  ruin  of  the 
whole.  Therefore  the  Expence  of  the  Piles  being  lefs  to  be 
fear'd  than  the  falling  of  the  Building;  the  Piles  mull  not  be 
fpar’d,  but  diilributed  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  Walls, 
thofe  in  the  middle  being  plac’d  fomewhat  thinner  than  thofe 
without. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Foundations. 

HE  Foundations  ought  to  be  twice  as  thick  as  the  Walls  to 
be  rais’d  upon  them,  fo  that  both  the  quality  of  the  Earth 
and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Building  are  to  be  regarded,  making 
the  Foundation  larger  in  a foft  and  loofe  Ground,  or  where  there 
is  a great  weight  to  be  fupported.  The  plane  of  the  Trench  mull 
be  level,  fo  that  the  weight  may  prefs  equally  every  where;  and 
not  inclining  more  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  which  occafions 
the  cleaving  of  the  Walls.  For  this  reafon  the  Antienrs  ufed  to 
pave  the  plane  with  Tivertine , but  we  moll  commonly  ufe  to  lay 
Planks  or  Beams  to  build  on.  The  Foundations  ought  to  be 
made  Hoping,  that  is  to  fay,  to  diminifh  as  they  rife ; but  yet  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  middle  of  the  Wall  above  may  fill  plum 
with  the  middle  of  the  lowelt  part;  which  mull  be  alfo  obferv’d  in 
the  diminution  of  Walls  above  Ground,  bccaufe  by  that  means  the 
Building  becomes  much  ftronger,  than  by  making  the  diminution 
any  other  way. 

Sometimes  to  avoid  Charges  (efpecially  in  moorifh  Grounds, 
where  there  is  a neceflity  to  ufe  Piles)  Foundations  are  arch’d 
like  a Bridge,  and  the  Walls  are  built  upon  thofe  Arches.  In  great 

Build- 
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Buildings  ’tis  very  proper  to  make  vents  through  the  body  of  the 
Walls  from  the  Foundations  to  the  Roof,  becaufe  they  let  forth  the 
Winds  and  other  Vapours,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  Buildings; 
they  lefien  the  Charges,  and  are  of  no  imall  conveniency,  efpeci- 
ally  when  there  is  occafion  for  winding-ftairs  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  fever  a l forts  of  Walls. 

H E Foundations  being  laid,  it  remains  that  we  treat  of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Walls  above  ground.  The  Antients  had 
fix  forts  of  Walls,  one  of  which  call’d  Reticulata,  or  Net-  -m' 
work:  another  of  Quadrels,  or  Bricks:  the  third  of  Cement,  which  is 
a mixture  of  Flints,  or  Pebbles  and  Earth  roughly  laid  with,  or  with-c/£f  A-f 
out  Morter:  the  fourth  made  of  various  Stones,  and  call’d  Rufitck: 
the  fifth  of  fquar’d  Stones:  the  fixth  called  Rimpiuta,  or  Cofferwork. 

The  Net,  or  Chequer-work  is  no  more  in  ufe  at  this  time ; but  becaufe  of  Bricks, 
Vitruvius  relates  that  it  was  common  in  his  time,  I would  not  omit  tht  ,tiCy 
to  give  here  the  defign  of  it.  itiv.M. 

The  Comers  of  the  Building,  or  Wall,  were  made  of  Bricks ; and  E 
between  every  two  Foot  and  a hall,  three  courfes  of  Bricks  were  laid  fjp 
as  a band  to  the  whole  work.  »/ 

C CTKtKt. 


Brick-walls, 
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Brick-walls,  both  thofe  which  indole  a City,  and  thole  defigned 
for  a great  Edifice,  mull  be  lac’d  on  both  lides  with  Bricks,  and  the 
1 ' middle  fill’d  up  with  Cement,  ramm’d  together  with  Brick-bats:  and 
; ,7.  .to  eveiy  three  Foot  in  height,  there  mull  be  three  courfes  of  Bricks 

of  the  biggell  lbrt,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Wall ; the 
r •>:  • rir|l  courle  being  laid  the  Idler  part  out-lide  j the  lecondthe  length 
- laid  fide-way ; the  third  as  the  firflj  and  fo  forth.  Of  this  fort  are 
the  Walls  of  the  Rotunda  in  Rome , and  the  Bath  of  Dioclejian,  and 
moll  of  all  the  other  antient  Buildings. 


c caitem,  The  walls  of  Cement  mull  be  order’d  in  fuch  a manner,  that  to 
; . every  two  Foot  at  leail,  there  be  three  courfes  of  Bricks  dilpos’d  as 

ef  B,:"t  before.  The  Walls  of  Turin  in  Piemont,  have  been  made  after  that 
manner,  that  is  of  large  River-pebbles  fplit  in  the  middle,  which, 
being  laid  with  the  fplit-lidc  outwards,  make  very  fmooth  work  and 
agreeable  to  look  upon. 

The  Walls  of  the  Arena  in  Verona  are  likewife  of  Cement,  and  to  e- 
very  three  Foot,  there  are  three  courfes  of  Bricks.  In  like  manner 
are  built  many  antient  Edifices  which  I have  mention’d  in  my  book  of 

Antiquities. 
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The  Walls  made  of  uncertain,  or  irregular  Stones  of  different  forts, 
were  call’d  Ruftick,  by  rcafon  of  the  various  fhapes  of  the  Stones. 

In  the  building  of  thefe  Walls  they  made  ufe  of  a leaden  Rule,  which 
being  bended  according  to  the  place  where  the  Stone  was  to  be  laid, 
fnew’d  how  it  was  to  be  form’d  and  fquar’d;  fo  that  without  any  more 
ado,  the  Stone  was  fix’d  in  its  defign’d  place.  Of  this  fort  may  bei ./mguUr 
feen  the  Walls  at  Prenefie,  and  the  antient  Streets  were  paved  in  this 
manner. 


Walls  of  Frec-ftones  may  be  feen  at  Rome  in  that  place,  where  were 
formerly  the  PiaZjZ^a  and  the  Temple  of  AugUflus,  in  which  theleffer  Stones.  ^ 
Stones  were  inclos’d  with  fome  Courfes  of  greater  ones.  ^erstm). 


F 
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m n*h  The  Antiems  ufed  to  make  Walls  called  Reimpiuta,  that  is  fill’d  up 
~L'"iC  with  ragged  Srones,  which  is  alfo  call’d  Coffer-work,  taking  Planks  and 
placing  them  edge-way  in  two  rows  diftant  one  from  another,  to  the 
o'rHipue  thicknefs  they  intended  to  give  the  Wall ; filling  the  ipace  between 
»;  'hFi'-*l!'  thole  two  rows  of  Planks  with  Cement,  Stones  of  all  forts,  Earth  and 
Mortar  mingled  together : and  fo  they  went  on  from  Courfe  to  Courfe. 
Such  Walls  are  feen  at  Sir  m ion  upon  the  Lake  di  Guar  da. 


P.  tht  cm - Of  this  kind  may  be  call’d  the  antient  Walls  of  Naples,  which  are 

Tzard-rovis  1 /*  r _ _ •* 

cf  Stones,  made  of  two  rows  of  free  Stones  four  Foot  thick,  and  fix  Foot  diftant 
the  one  from  the  other:  thefe  two  rows  of  Stones  are  bound  toge- 
ficJi iml  fher  with  other  crofling-rows,  fo  the  Space,  or  Coffers,  which  were 
between  the  croffing-rows  and  the  out-rows  of  Stones,  being  four  foot 
fquare,  were  fill'd  up  with  Stones  and  Earth. 


Thefe, 
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Thefe  in  a word,  are  all  the  forms  which  the  Antients  gave  to 
their  Walls,  theFoot-fteps  whereof  are  yet  to  be  feen:  from  whence 
one  may  eafily  conclude,  that  Walls  of  what  fort  loever  they 
be,  ought  to  have  fome  chief  courfes  of  a larger  and  harder  matter 
than  the  reft,  to  ferve  like  Sinews  to  hold  faft  all  the  other  parts 
together,  which  chiefly  is  to  be  obferv’d,  when  Walls  are  made  of 
Bricks : to  the  end  that,  if  in  procefs  of  time  the  Walls  Ihould 
happen  to  fink,  or  give  more  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  the  reft 
might  not  become  likewife  ruinous : as  has  happen’d  in  many  Walls, 
elpecially  on  that  fide  that  looks  towards  the  North. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Method  which  the  Antients  did  prattife , in 
ere  ding  their  Stone  Buildings . 

H E R E A S it  happens  fometimes  that  Buildings  are  made, 
the  whole,  or  a good  part  of  Marble,  or  of  fome  other 
great  Stones,  I think  it  very  proper  here  to  explain  what 
the  Antients  did  on  fuch  occafions,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  obferv’d 
in  their  works,  that  they  were  fo  nice  in  the  joining  of  their 
Stones  together,  that  fometimes  the  joints  are  difficult  to  be 
perceiv’d:  which  every  one  ought  carefully  to  confider,  who  be- 
fides  the  Beauty,  defires  alfo  the  folidity  and  laftingnels  of  the  work. 
As  far  as  I can  underftand,  they  firft  fquar’d  and  wrought  thofe 
fides  of  the  Stones,  which  were  to  be  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
leaving  the  other  fides  rough,  fo  that  the  edges  of  the  Stones 
being  thicker,  men  might  move  them  with  lefs  danger  of  break- 
ing, or  bruifing  them,  than  if  they  had  been  fquar’d,  and  con- 
fequently  thinner,  on  all  fides  before.  In  this  manner  they 
made  their  Stone  Buildings  rufltek,  or  rather  rough,  till  they 
had  quite  eroded  them  to  the  very  top;  after  which  they 
went  on  working  and  polifhing  that  face  of  the  Stone  which 
was  expos’d  to  the  fight.  It  is  true  that  the  Rofes  which  are 
between  the  Modilions,  and  fuch  other  like  Ornaments  of  the 
Comtce,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  work’d  after  the  fixing 
of  the  Stones,  were  made  before  while  they  lay  on  the  Earth. 
This  may  be  eafily  obferv’d  in  feveral  antient  Edifices,  w'here  many 
Stones  remain  rough  and  unpolilh’d,  juft  as  they  were  laid.  The 
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Arch  near  the  old  Cattle  in  Verona , and  all  the  other  Arches  and 
Buildings  there,  were  done  in  the  lame  manner ; as  it  appears  by  the 
very  marks  of  the  Tools,  which  fhew  how  the  Stones  were  wrought. 
The  Trajan  and  Antonin  Columns  at  Rome  were  alfo  wrought  in  that 
manner;  otherwife  they  could  never  have  l'o  exactly  join  d the 
Stones,  as  to  meet  fo  clofely  crols  the  Heads  and  other  parts  ot 
the  Figures.  The  tame  l lay  of  other  Arches  that  are  to  be  leen. 
When  they  went  about  l'ome  great  piece  of  Building,  as  the  Arena 
in  Verona,  the  Amphitheatre  of  Pola,  and  the  like,  to  lave  the 
exceifive  charge  and  length  of  time,  which  the  finilhing  ot  l'uch 
Works  would  have  requir’d,  they  wrought  only  the  Impop  ot  the 
Arches,  the  Capitels,  and  Cornices ; and  left  the  rett  rupek,  having 
only  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  Fabrick.  But  in  their  Tem- 
ples, or  rather  lumptuous  Buildings,  which  requir’d  moreCuriofity, 
they  fpar’d  no  pains  nor  coft  in  the  working  them ; poll  tiling 
and  glazing  even  to  the  very  Channelling  or  Flutes  of  the  Co- 
lumns, with  great  exactnefs.  Therefore  in  my  judgment,  Brick- 
walls  ought  not  to  be  r up  rated,  much  lefs  the  Mantles  of  Chim- 
neys, which  require  the  moil  curious  Workmanfhip : for  befides 
the  mifapplying  of  that  fort  of  work,  it  would  look  as  if  one 
had  a mind  to  make  a thing,  which  naturally  ought  to  be  en- 
tire, appear  to  be  divided  and  made  of  feveral  pieces.  But  in- 
deed, according  to  the  greatnels  and  quality  of  the  Building,  it 
may  be  made  cither  ruftick,  or  after  a more  elegant  manner:  for 
what  the  Anticnts  did  with  Rcafon,  when  they  were  neceffitated 
by  the  greatnels  of  their  Edifices ; we  ought  not  to  imitate,  when 
fmaller  Buildings  require  neatnefs. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Of  the  Diminution  of  the  Walls , and  the  parts  of 

the  fame . 


Js’kbfh  T is  to  be  obferv’d,  in  the  erecting  of  the  Walls,  that  they 
ought  to  diminilll  proportionably,  as  they  are  rais’d  and  grow 
higher.  That  part  therefore  which  appears  above  Ground,  is 
to  be  one  half  thinner  than  the  Foundations;  and  the  fecond  Story 
half  a Brick  thinner  than  the  firtt  Story,  and  fo  fuccelfively  to  the 
top;  but  ftill  with  fuch  difcrction,  that  the  upper-mott  part  of 
all  be  not  too  weak.  The  middle  of  the  upmott  Wall  ought  to 
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be  perpendicular  with  the  middle  of  the  ncthermoft,  fo  that  the 
whole  Wall  becomes  of  a pyramidal  form.  But  if  there  is  a neccflky 
to  make  one  of  the  two  luperfices  of  the  Walls  plum , it  muff  be  in- 
wardly ; becaule  the  Floors,  the  Vaults,  the  crofs-Walls,  and  other 
lupporters  of  the  Building,  will  keep  the  out-Walls  from  falling,  or 
giving  way.  The  dilcharg'd  parts  of  the  outfide  may  be  cover’d 
with  a Fafcia,  or  Cornice,  incompaffing  the  whole  Building,  which 
will  be  both  an  Ornament  and  a Binding  to  the  whole  Fa- 
brick. 

The  Angles,  being  common  to  two  Faces,  in  order  to  keep 
them  upright  and  fall  together,  muff  be  made  very  ftrong,  and 
held  with  long  and  hard  Stones  as  it  were  with  Arms:  wherefore 
the  Windows,  and  other  like  openings,  ought  to  be  made  far 
from  the  Angles ; or  at  leak  fo  much  fpace  mull:  be  left  between 
them  and  the  laid  openings,  as  is  the  breadth  of  any  of  the  open- 
ings. 

Having  fpoken  hitherto  of  mere  Walls,  ’tis  now  time  we  fhould 
pafs  to  their  Ornaments,  the  greateft  of  all  which  are  the  Columns, 
when  they  are  fitly  plac’d,  and  in  their  due  proportion  with  the 
whole  Fabrick. 


s'?. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  five  Orders  ufed  by  the  Antients . 


|HE 


antient  Architects  have  made  ule  of  five  different 
T fsS  Orders  call’d  by  them,  the  Tnfcan,  Dorick,  lonick,  Corin- 
thian, and  Compofite  Orders.  Thefe,  in  a Building  ought  to 
bedifpos’din  fuch  a manner,  that  the  llrongeft  be  always  fet  iower- 
moft,  as  being  more  capable  of  bearing  the  weight,  and  alfo  to 
give  the  Building  a more  fure  Foundation:  wherefore  the  Dorick 
muft  always  bear  the  lonick,  the  lonick  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Corin- 
thian the  Compofite.  The  Du  fear:  is  lo  rude  and  material,  that  it  is  fel- 
dom  ufed  above  ground,  unlefs  it  be  for  a Rufiick  Edifice  of  one  Or- 
der only;  or  in  fome  vaft  Building,  as  Amphitheaters  and  fuch  like, 
which  having  many  Orders  one  upon  the  other ; this  inftead  of 
the  Dorick,  is  plac’d  under  the  lontck.  But  if  an  Architect  has  a 
mind  to  leave  out  one  of  them,  and  place  (for  Example)  the  Co- 
rinthian immediately  over  the  Dorick,  it  may  be  done;  provided 
always,  according  to  the  rule  aforelaid,  that  the  more  lolid  be 
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the  loweft.  I ill-oil  let  down  the  meafures  and  proportions  of  each 
of  thele  Orders,  not  fo  much  according  to  Vitruvius,  as  to  my 
own  Obfervations  on  the  antient  Buildings:  but  firlt  it  feems  ne- 
cetlary  to  explain  thole  things  which  belong  to  all  the  Orders  in 

general. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Of  the  [welling  and  diminution  of  Columns , of  inter - 
Columns  and  Pilajlers,  which  divide  and  fupport 
the  Arches. 


H E Columns  of  every  Order  agree  in  this,  that  the  upper 
part  is  to  be  Idler  than  the  lower,  with  a little  lwelling 
about  the  middle.  In  the  diminifhing  of  them  it  mull  be 
obierv'd,  that  by  how  much  longer  they  arc,  by  fo  much  the  lels 
they  mult  diminifh,  becaufe  the  height  has  already  the  effeCt  of 
diminifhing  them  by  the  diltance.  Therefore  if  the  Column  is 
i y Foot  h igh,  the  Diameter  of  it,  rowards  its  baps,  nuift  be  di- 
vided into  6 hall  parts,  to  give  y halts  of  them  to  the  diameter 
next  to  the  Capitel.  If  the  Column  be  from  i y to  20,  the  laid 
diameter  below  fhall  be  divided  into  7 parts,  6 halls  of  which 
mull  be  the  diameter  above.  So  likewife  in  thofe  from  20  to  30 
tire  lower  diameter  ought  to  be  divided  into  8 parts,  and  7 of  them 
fhall  be  the  upper  diameter:  and  fo  proportionally  for  the  higheft, 
as  Vitruvius  teaches  in  his  2d  Chapter  of  his  3d  Book.  But  as  to 
the  method  ol  making  tire  p welling  part  of  the  Column,  we  have 
no  more  from  that  Author,  but  a bare  pronrife,  and  therefore  ma- 
ny have  written  as  they  thought  bed  upon  that  Subject.  For  my 
part,  I am  wont  to  make  the  profil  of  the  Did  f welling  in  this  man- 
ner. ^ I divide  the /haft  of  the  Column  into  three  equal  parts,  draw- 
ing the  lower  third  part  perpendicular,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
I lay  a thin  bending  Rule,  as  long  as  the  Column,  or  a little  more ; 
and  bending  that  part  ol  the  Rule,  till  the  end  touches  at  the  point 
0 -C  “II",I*Dcion  under  the  Collanno,  or  Aflragal,  I follow  the  bent 
°1  the  Rule,  and  <0  the  Column  becomes  ibmewhat  fwelled  in  the 
middle,  and  dimmifhes  towards  the  top  very  handfomly.  And 
“'r  ‘°  coujd  noc  contrive  a fhortcr,  or  eafier  way,  or  which 
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has  a better  fuccefs  in  practice ; yet  I was  the  more  confirm’d  in 
this  method,  fince  after  having  told  Peter  Cattaneo  of  it,  he  was  fo 
much  pleas’d  with  it,  that  he  has  mention’d  it  in  his  fine  Trcatife 
of  Architecture,  with  which  he  has  not  a little  illullrated  our  Pro- 
feflion. 

A B.  ‘The  third  part  of  the  Column  which  is  perpendicular. 

B C.  The  two  thirds  which  are  gradually  diminijhing. 

C.  The  point  under  the  Collarino  or  Aftragal,  where  the  Diminu- 
tion ends. 

The  Inter-columns,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpaces  between  the  Columns, 
mav  be  made  of  a diameter  and  a half  of  the  Column  (the  dia- 
meter being  always  taken  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Column)  or  of 
two  diameters,  of  two  and  a quarter,  fometimesof  three,  andfome- 
times  of  more.  The  Antients  notwithftanding  never  gave  more 
than  three  diameters,  except  in  the  Tufcan  order ; in  which,  the 
Architrave  being  made  of  Timber,  they  kept  the  Inter-columns  very 
large : but  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  made  them  lefs  than  a 
diameter  and  a half;  they  allow’d  this  fpace,  efpecially  when  the 
Columns  were  to  be  extremely  high.  But  amonglt  fuch  variety  of 
Inter-columns,  that  of  two  diameters  and  a quarter  was  look’d  upon  as 
the  moll  noble  and  molt  beautiful  of  all. 

’Tis  of  abfolute  neceflity,  to  keep  a certain  proportion  be- 
tween the  Columns  and  the  Inter-columns : lor  leaving  too  much 
vacancy  between  fmall  Columns,  they  will  lol'e  a great  deal  of  their 
Beauty,  becaufe  too  great  a quantity  ol  Air  between  them,  diminifhes 
confiderably  their  thicknefs : and  on  the  contrary,  in  leaving  too  lit- 
tle (pace  between  great  Columns,  the  ftreightnefs  of  the  vacancy  will 
make  them  appear  too  thick,  and  without  any  grace.  Therefore  if 
the  fpaces  exceed  three  diameters,  the  Columns  ought  to  have  in  thick- 
nefs the  feventh  part  of  their  height,  as  I 111  all  obferve  hereafter  in  the 
Tufcan  Order.  But  if  the  fpaces  are  to  be  of  three  diameters,  the 
length  of  the  Columns  mull;  be  7 and  a half  or  8,  as  in  the  Dorick 
Order:  if  2 and  a quarter,  the  length  of  the  Column  mult  be  9, 
as  in  the  lonick:  if  2 only,  the  Column  mult  be  9 and  a half,  as  in 
the  Corinthian:  laltly,  if  1 and  a half,  the  Column  lhall  have  10  dia- 
meters, as  in  the  Compofite.  Upon  thefe  Orders  I have  made  fuch 
Obfcrvations,  that  they  may  i'erve  for  Examples  in  all  the  Inter- 
Columns,  which  Vitruvius  has  mention’d  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  his 
3d  Book  aforefaid. 

In  the  front  of  Buildings  the  Columns  ought  to  be  an  even 
number,  that  fo  the  middle  Inter-column  being  left  bigger  than  the 
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re  it,  the  Doors  and  Enrrys,  which  are  ufually  plac  d in  the  middle, 
may  be  the  better  i'een  ; and  thus  much  for  {ingle  Pillars,  or  Collonades, 
But  if  Galleries  are  to  be  made  with  Arches  and  Peers,  the  Arches 
mult  be  difpos’d  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  Pilajlers,  or  Peers  be- 
tween the  Arches,  be  no  lefs  than  a third  part  ot  the  vacancy  be- 
tween  two  Pilalters : and  thole  at  the  corner  mult  be  two  thirds  of  the 
laid  vacancy,  that  the  Angles  of  the  Building  may  be  fo  much  the 
firmer  and  ltronger.  And  when  they  are  to  fupport  an  extraordi- 
nary weight,  as  in  a very  large  Fabrick,  then  they  mult  be  the  half 
of  the  vacancy,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Arch  of  Vicenza,  and  in 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua : or  elle  two  thirds,  asthofeof  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus  at  Rome , and  in  that  of  Ogubius,  which  now  belongs 
to  Ludovico  de  Gabrielli  a Gentleman  of  that  City.  The  Antients 
made  them  fomefimes  as  large  as  the  whole  fpace,  as  in  the  Theatre 
of  Verona , in  that  part  which  is  not  on  the  Hill.  But  in  private 
Buildings,  they  are  not  to  be  made  lefs  than  a third  of  the  fpace, 
nor  larger  than  two  thirds ; and  altho  they  ought  to  be  fquare,  yet 
to  lave  charge,  and  to  make  more  room  to  walk  by,  they  may  be 
made  Ids  in  the  Flank  than  in  the  Front:  and  to  inrich  the  fame, 
half  Columns,  or  Pilafters,  may  be  put  in  the  middle,  to  bear  the 
great  Cornice  above  the  Arches  ; which  half  Columns,  or  Pilafters, 
muft  be  as  large  as  their  height  requires,  according  to  their  feveral 
Orders,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  enfuing  Chapters  andDefigns.  For 
underftanding  of  thefe  (that  I may  not  repeat  the  fame  thing  over 
and  o\cr)  it  muft  be  oblerv  d,  that  in  dividing  and  meafuring  the 
laid  Orders,  I did  not  think  fit  to  make  uie  of  any  determinate 
meafure  peculiar  to  any  particular  City,  as  a fathom,  foot , fpan,  or 
the  like,  knowing  that  meafures  are  as  various  as  the  Cities  and 
Countries  themfelves:  but  in  imitation  of  Vitruvius,  who  divides 
the  Dorick  Order  with  a meafure  taken  from  the  diameter  of  the 
Column,  common  to  all  (and  by  him  called  a Module)  my  mea- 
fure in  all  the  Orders  lhall  be  the  diameter  of  the  Column  ta- 
ken at  the  bafe,  and  divided  into  60  parts,  or  minutes ; except 
in  the  Dorick,  in  which  the  module  is  to  be  the  half  diameter  of 
the  Column,  and  is  divided  into  30  parts,  becaufe  it  fo  falls 
more  commodious  in  the  divilions  of  that  Order.  Therefore  e- 
very  one  may  divide  the  module  into  as  many,  or  as  few  parts 
as  may  be  thought  moft  convenient,  according  to  the  bignefs,  or 
mullncfs  of  a Budding;  and  ufe  the  proportions  and  profit  which  I 
have  here  defign’d  for  each  Order. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Tuscan  Order. 

*mm  H E Tufcan  Order,  according  to  what  Vitruvius  writes  of  it, 
Jjj  and what  it  is  in  effeCt,  is  the  plaineft  and  moll  fimple  of 
all  the  Orders  of  Architecture;  becaufe  it  retains  more 
of  the  antient  fimplicity  of  the  firft  Architects,  who  had  not  yet  in- 
vented thofe  Ornaments  that  render  the  other  Orders  fo  pleafant  and  fo 
worthy  of  confideration.  This  Order  draws  its  original  from  Tu fenny, 
a Country  very  remarkable  in  Italy,  where  it  ftill  preferves  its  name. 

The  Column  with  its  Bafe  and  Capitel,  ought  to  be  in  length  feven 
Modules,  and  the  top  diminifll’d  by  a fourth  part  of  its  bignefs.  It 
one  is  to  make  a row  of  Columns  of  this  order  only,  the  biter-columns 
may  be  kept  very  large,  becaufe  the  Architraves  are  commonly  made 
of  Timber  -,  and  for  that  reafon,  this  order  will  be  very  convenient  for 
a Country-building,  for  the  going  in  and  out  of  Carts,  and  other 
Country  conveniencies,  befides  that  the  charge  will  be  lefs  confide- 
rable. 

A.  Architrave  of  Timber. 

B.  The  ends  of  the  Traves,  or  Joyfts  which  make  the  Corona. 

f But  if  one  would  make  Gates,  or  Galleries  with  Arches,  then  the 
meafures,  which  I have  mark’d  in  the  defign,  mull  be  ftri&ly  obferv  d, 
wherein  the  Stones  are  fo  dil'pos’d  and  join  d together,  as  I think  they 
ought  to  be,  when  the  whole  work  is  to  be  made  of  Stone.  The 
fame  obfervation  I have  made  for  the  four  following  orders ; and  this 
way  of  difpofing  and  fattening  the  Stones,  I have  taken  from  many 
antient  Arches,  as  will  appear  in  my  Book  of  Arches,  wherein  I have 
us’d  the  utmoft  care  and  diligence. 

**  The  Pedejlals  to  be  made  under  the  Columns  of  this  Or- 
der, mutt  have  a module  in  height,  and  be  made  plain.  The 
Bafts  is  to  be  in  height  the  half  diameter  of  the  Column ; and 
this  height  is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  whereof  one  is 
given  to  the  Orlo,  or  Plinth,  which  mutt  be  made  round,  or  fjuare 
according  to  fame-  The  other  is  divided  into  four  parts ; one  for 
the  Lifiella,  or  Cinffure,  which  fometimes  may  be  made  a little  lefs. 
In  this  Order  only,  it  makes  a part  of  the  Bafis,  for  in  all  the  o- 
thers,  it  is  join’d  with  the  Jhaft  of  the  Column.  The  other  three 
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parts  are  tor  the  T irus.  The  projedture  of  this  bajls  is  a fixth  part  of 
a module,  or  of  the  diameter  of  the  Column.  Th e Capitel  is  likewife 
the  height  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  Column  below,  and  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  equal  parts:  one  is  given  to  the  Abacus,  which  from 
its  form,  is  commonly  call’d  Dado,  or  Dye-,  the  other  to  th  c Ovolo, 
and  the  third  is  fubdivided  into  feven  parts.  Of  one  is  made  the  Ltflclla 
under  the  Ovolo,  and  the  other  fix  remain  for  the  Collarino,  or  the  Neck 
of  the  Column.  Th eAfragal  is  double  the  height  of  the  Lijlella  un- 
der the  Ovolo,  and  its  center  is  made  upon  the  line  which  falls  plum  from 
the  faid  Lijlella,  the  project urc  of  which  falls  perpendicularly  upon  the 
Lijlella,  or  Cinclure,  below  the  Afragal,  which  is  as  thick  as  the  other. 
The  projecture  of  the  Capitel  anfwers  to  the  body  of  the  column  below. 
Its  Architrave  is  made  of  wood,  fquare  every  way,  and  its  breadth  is 
not  to  exceed  the  body  of  the  column  at  the  top.  The  Travel,  or 
Jojjls,  which  bear  the  Eaves,  project  a fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the 
Column.  Thefe  are  the  meafures  of  the  Tufcan  Order,  as  taught  by 
Vitruvius. 

A.  Abacus. 

B.  Ovolo,  or  Echinui. 

C Collarino,  or  Frife  of  the  Capitel. 

D.  AJlragal. 

E.  The  Body  of  the  Column  above. 

F.  The  Body  of  the  Column  belovu. 

G.  Ltftella,  or  Cinclure,  or  Annulet. 

H.  Torus,  or  Tore. 

I.  Orlo,  or  Plinth. 

K.  Pedeftal,  or  Stylobatum. 

The  P rofils  mark  d L.  are  the  impofs  of  the  Arches. 

But  if  the  Architrave  is  to  be  made  of  Stone,  what  was  faid 
before  of  the  Inter-columns  muft  be  obferv’d.  There  are  to  be 
feen  fome  antient  Buddings  which  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
built  according  to  this  Order,  becaufe  they  retain  in  part  the 
fame  meafures,  as  in  the  Arena  of  Verona,  and  the  Arena  and  Thea- 
tre of  Pola  and  many  others,  of  which  I have  drawn  the  Prof  Is  of 
the  Bafis,  Capitels,  Architraves,  Frijes,  and  Cornices,  which  are  in  the 
lafl:  Plate  of  this  Chapter,  as  thole  of  the  Impofs  of  the  Vaults  and 

Arches  j of  all  which  I (hall  put  the  defigns  into  my  Book  of  Anti- 
quities. 1 

A.  Cimaftum,  or  Cima  recla. 

B.  Corona. 
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C.  Cimctreda. 

D.  Cavetto. 

E-  FriZjt. 

F.  Architrave. 

G.  Cimafium.  T 

H.  Abacus.  > of  the  Capitel 

I.  Cima  reda  j 

K.  Collarino,  or  Hypotraclnlum,  or  FrtZJ  of  the  Capitel. 

L.  Afiragal. 

M.  Body  of  the  Column,  towards  the  Capitel. 

N.  Body  of  the  Column,  towards  the  Bafis. 

O.  Annulet,  Ltftella,  or  Cinfture. 

P.  ‘Torus,  or  Tore,  in  the  form  of  a Cima  reverfa 
Orlo,  or  Plinth. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  profil’d  Architrave,  mark’d  F,  I have  gi- 
ven the  Profit  of  another  more  curioufly  done. 

CHAP.  XV 


Of  the  Do  rick  Order. 

P§jj||  H E Dorick  * Order  was  invented  by  the  Dorians,  and  nam’d 
sEll  from  them ; being  a Grecian  People,  which  dwelt  in  Afia. 
MfiM  If  thefe  Columns  are  made  alone  without  Pilafters,  they 
ought  to  be  feven  and  a half,  or  eight  diameters  high.  The  Inter- 
columns are  to  be  a little  lefs  than  three  diameters  of  the  Columns : 
and  this  manner  of  fpacing  the  Columns,  is  (by  Vitruvius ) call’d 
Dtafiylos. 

f But  if  they  are  join'd  to  Pilafters,  they  muft  be,  together  with 
the  Bafis  and  Capitel,  feventeen  modules  and  one  third  high ; that  is, 
eight  diameters  and  3 y parts : for  it  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  as  I have 
faid  before  in  the  13  th  Chapter)  the  module,  in  this  Order,  is  the 
half  of  the  diameter  of  the  column,  divided  into  thirty  parts;  tho 
in  all  the  other  Orders,  it  is  the  whole  diameter  divided  into  60 
parts, 

**  Among  the  Antients  there  was  no  Pedeftl  to  this  Order,  tho 
the  modem  Architects  have  adapted  one  to  it.  Therefore  if  one 
has  a mind  to  join  a Pcdefial,  the  Dado,  or  Dye  of  it,  muft  be 
a perfect  fquare,  and  from  its  meafure  thofe  of  its  Ornaments 
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(llall  be  taken:  in  order  to  this,  the  Dye  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts;  the  bafts,  with  its  fockct  or  plinth,  fllall  take  two  of  them, 
and  the  Cimafium  one ; to  which  the  Orlo,  or  plinth  of  the  hafis  of  the 
Column  muit  be  join’d.  This  kind  of  Pcdeftal  may  be  feen  in  rhe 
Corinthian  Order,  as  at  Verona  in  the  Arch  call’d  the  Arch  de  Lioni. 
I have  fet  down  here  feveral  manners  of  profits , which  may  be  fitted 
to  the  Pedefitals  of  this  Order,  which  are  all  very  agreeable,  taken 
from  antient  pieces,  and  very  carefully  meafur'd.  This  Order  has 
no  proper  bafis:  wherefore  in  many  Buildings,  its  Columns  are  with- 
out a bafis,  as  in  the  Theatre  o (Marcellas  in  Rome,  in  the  Temple 
de  la  Pieta  near  the  faid Theatre:  in  the  Theatre  of  Vicenza,  and  in 
divers  other  places.  But  fometimes  the  Attick  bafis  is  join’d  to  it, 
which  is  a great  ornament  to  the  Order,  the  proportion  whereof  is 
as  follows.  The  height  is  the  half  diameter  of  the  Column,  and  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts : one  is  for  the  Zocco  or  plinth : The  o- 
ther  two  are  fubdivided  into  four  parts,  of  one  is  made  the  Toms 
fuperior:  the  three  remaining  are  again  fubdivided  into  two,  one 
for  the  Torus  inferior,  and  the  other  for  the  Scotia,  or  Cavetto,  with 
its  Annulets,  or  Liftellas ; which  have  alfo  their  peculiar  mcafures : for 
in  dividing  the  whole  into  fix  parrs,  the  two  Annulets,  or  Liftellas 
take  each  of  them  one,  and  the  four  remaining  are  for  the  Scotia. 
The  whole  projecTure  of  the  bafts  muff  be  the  fixth  part  of  rhe  diameter 
of  the  Column  ; the  Cincture  is  as  broad  as  half  of  the  Torus  fuperior : 
if  it  be  divided  from  the  bafts,  its  projetfure  mult  be  the  third  part  of 
the  whole  projeciure  of  the  bafis.  But  if  the  bafis  and  a part  of  the 
Column  muff  be  of  a piece,  the  Cincture  mult  be  lmaller;  as  it  may 
be  feen  in  the  third  defign  of  this  Order,  where  1 have  alfo  drawn 
two  manners  of  Impofts  for  Arches. 

A.  The  Body  of  the  Column. 

B.  Annulet,  OX  Cincture,  or  T.  ft  ell  a. 

C.  Vpper  Torus. 


D.  Cavetto,  or  Scotia  with  its  Annulets,  or  Liftellas. 

E.  The  lower  Torus. 

F.  Zocco,  or  Plinth. 

G.  Cimafium.  ^ 

H Dado,  or  Dye,  or  Square?  of  the  Pedeftal. 

I.  Bafis.  j 

K.  Impofts  of  Arches. 

ter  0TfhCr^,UkCWlfe  (,)U8hc  t0  liave  in  hei«ht  the  half  diame- 
ter of  the  Column,  which  being  divided  into  three  principal 
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parts,  the  firlt  above  is  fubdivided  irtto  five,  three  are  for  the  A- 
bacus,  and  the  other  two  for  the  Cimaftum  which  being  again  fub- 
divided into  three,  the  Liftella  takes  one,  and  the  Gima  recta  the  o- 
ther  two.  The  fecond  principal  part  is  divided  into  three,  one  of 
which  is  given  to  the  three  Annulets,  or  Liftellas,  that  are  equal ; 
the  other  two  are  for  the  Ovolo,  whofe  projetfure  is  two  thirds  of 
its  height.  The  third  and  laft  principal  part,  is  for  the  Fnz.e  of  the 
Capitel,  call’d  Collarino,  or  Gorgerin,  or  Collar.  The  whole  projec - 
tore  of  the  Capitel  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Column. 
The  Aftragal  is  of  the  fame  height  with  the  three  Filets,  or  Annulets ; 
and  is  equal  in  its  projetfure  with  the  lowed:  part  of  the  Column.  The 
Annulet  is  only  half  the  height  of  the  Aftragal,  and  its  projeclure  is 
plum  with  the  Center  of  ir. 

The  Architrave  is  plac’d  upon  the  Capitel,  and  is  to  be  in  height 
a module,  or  half  the  diameter  of  the  Column.  ’Tis  divided  into 
feven  parts,  one  of  which  makes  the  Tenia,  whofe  projeclure  is  e- 
qual  to  its  height.  The  whole  is  again  divided  into  6 parts,  one 
whereof  is  given  to  the  Gutt&,  and  the  Lijlel,  under  the  Tenia. 
The  Gutta  are  fix  in  number,  and  the  height  of  the  Liftel  is  a third 
of  the  faid  Gutta.  The  whole,  from  the  Tenia  downwards,  is  again 
divided  into  feven  parts,  of  which  the  firlt  fafeia  takes  three,  and 
the  fecond  four. 

The  Friz,e  is  in  height  a module  and  a half  The  breadth  of  the 
Trigliph  is  one  module:  and  its  Capitel  takes  up  the  fixth  part  of  a 
module.  The  Trigliph  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  two  whereof  are 
given  to  the  two  Chanels  in  the  middle,  and  one  to  the  two  half 
Chanels  at  the  extremities:  the  other  three  make  the  fpaces  be- 
tween the  faid  Chanels.  The  Metopa,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpace  be- 
tween two  Trig/iphs,  ought  to  be  perfectly  fquare.  The  height  of 
the  Cornice  is  a module  and  a fixth,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts 
and  a half:  of  which  two  are  for  the  Cavctto,  with  its  Lijlel,  and 
the  Ovolo.  The  Cavetto  is  lefs  than  the  Ovolo,  by  as  much  as  its 
Lijlel.  The  other  three  and  a half  are  allow’d  for  the  Corona,  or 
Cornice,  and  to  the  two  Cimas,  the  reverfa  and  the  ret&a.  The  Corona 
ought  to  project  two  thirds  of  a module,  and  to  have  on  its  plain 
underneath  fix  Gutu  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  with  their  Li- 
Jlcls  over  the  Trigliphs,  and  fomc  Rofes,  or  other  Ornaments,  over  the 
Metopa.  The  Gutta  are  round,  and  in  the  fhape  of  little  Bells : thofe 
under  the  Corona  mult  anfwer  to  thofe  under  the  Tenia.  The 
Cimaftum  ought  to  be  an  eighth  part  larger  than  the  Corona,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  parts,  two  whereof  are  given  to  the  Lifel,  and 
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the  other  fix  to  the  Cimaife , whofe  profetture  is  i'eVeri  parts  and  a 
halt  So  that,  at  this  rate,  the  Architrave,  thePnCf  mdCorntcc,  rile 
to  the  height  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Column:  and  thele  arc  the 
proportions  of  the  Cornice  according  to  Vitruvius,  from  w hom  1 have 
a little  receded,  by  altering  lome  Members  of  it,  and  making  the 


whole  fomewhat  larger. 

A.  Cima  recta. 

B.  Cima  reverfa. 

C.  Corona. 

D.  Ovolo. 

E.  Cavetto. 

F.  The  Capitel  of  the  Trigliph. 
G-  Trigliph. 

H.  Metopa. 

I.  Tenia. 

K.  Gutu. 

L.  Ftrji  Fafcia. 

M.  Second  Fafcia. 

N.  Cimafium. 


O.  Abacus. 

P.  Ovolo. 

Q.  Annulets , or  Lifiellas. 

R.  Collar , or  Fnfe  of  the  Capitel. 

S.  Afragal. 

T.  Lift  ell  a,  or  Cincture. 

V.  Body  of  the  Column. 

X.  The  Plan  of  the  Capitel,  and  the 
Module  divided  into  thirty  Mi- 
nutes, or  Parts. 

Y.  Soffit  a,  or  the  underneath  of  the 
Corona. 


CHAP.  XVI, 

Of  the  Ionick  Order. 

HE*  Ionick  Order  had  its  Original  in  Ionia,  a Province  of 
Afta ; and  we  read  that  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephc- 
fus  was  built  of  that  Order.  The  Column  with  its  Capitel 
and  Bafe,  is  nine  modules  high : and  by  a module  is  underlfood,  as  we 
have  faid  before,  the  diameter  of  the  Column  below.  The  Archi- 
trave, Fnzze,  ox  Cornice,  have  the  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  Co- 
lumn, When  the  Columns  are  fingle,  the  Inter-columns  are  of  two 
diameters  and  a fourth  part,  and  this  is  the  molt  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious manner  of  all  Inter-columns,  which  Vitruvius  calls  Euftylos. 

t In  the  Arches,  the  pilafters  are  in  breadth  a third  part  of  the 

fpace  between  wo  of  them ; and  the  Arch  ought  to  be  in  height  the 
double  of  the  faid  fpace. 

It  there  is  to  be  given  a pcdeftal  to  the  Column  of  the  Ionick 
r er,  as  in  anydefign  of  Arches,  it  muff  be  made  as  high,  as  half 
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the  breadth  of  the  opening  of  the  Arch : and  having  divided  it  into 
7 parts  and  a half,  two  of  them  I hall  make  the  Safe  and  one  the  Cima- 
fium ; the  other  four  and  a half  remaining  111  all  be  for  the  Dado,  or 

Square  of  the  Pedeftal. 

The  Bafe  of  this  Order  is  half  a module  height,  and  is  divided  in- 
to three  parts : one  is  for  the  Orlo,  or  Plinth  ■,  whole  projeffure  is 
the  fourth  part  of  its  height,  and  confequently  the  eighth  part  of 
a module:  the  two  other  parts  of  the  Bafe  are  fubdivided  into  feven  -, 
of  three  is  made  the  Torus-,  the  other  four  are  divided  again  in- 
to two  parts,  one  given  to  the  Scotia,  or  Cavetto  above,  and  the 
other  to  that  below,  which  ought  to  have  more  projecture  than 
the  other.  The  Aflragal  mull:  have  tire  eighth  part  of  the  Scotia. 
The  Cincture  of  the  Column,  is  the  third  part  of  the  Torus  of  the  Bafe 
but  if  the  bafe  be  made  a part  of  the  Column,  the  laid  CtnClure  may 
be  made  lmaller,  as  I have  already  obferv’d  in  the  Donck  Order ; 
and  the  Cincture  has  half  of  the  projeClure already  mention’d.  Thefe 
are  the  meafures  of  the  Ionick  bafe,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

But  becaufe  the  Attick  bafe  is  put  to  this  Order  in  many  antient 
Buildings,  and  that  it  feems  to  me  more  agreeable  upon  a Pedeftal, 
I have  drawn  the  Attick  bafe  with  a iinall  Aflragal  under  the  Cincture, 
not  omitting,  at  the  lame  time,  to  give  the  Delign  as  Vitruvius 
teaches  us. 

The  Defigns  mark’d  L.  are  two  different  profits  to  make  the  I>n- 
pofls  of  Arches ; and  upon  each  of  them  the  meafures  are  fet  down 
by  numbers  which  fignify  the  minutes,  or  parts  of  a module,  as  1 have 
done  in  all  other  Defigns.  Thefe  Pmpofts  are  in  height  half  as 
much  again,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  pilafter,  which  fupports  the 
Arch. 

A.  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Column. 

B.  Aflragal  with  its  Liftella,  or  Cincture,  which  are  Members  of  the 
Column. 

C.  The  upper  Torus. 

D.  Cavetto,  or  Scotia. 

E.  The  lower  Torus. 

F.  The  Plinth  faflned  to  the  Cimafium  of  the  pedeftal. 

G Cimafium  in  two  forms  ) 

H.  Dado,  or  Dye,  or  Square  of  the  pedeftal. 

I.  Bafe  in  two  forms  ^ 

K.  Orlo,  or  Plinth  of  the  bafe. 

L.  Impofts  of  the  Arches. 
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* In  order  to  make  the  Capttel,  the  foot  of  the  Column  muff  be 
divided  into  18  parts,  and  19  of  fuch  parts  will  be  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Abacus,  the  half  of  which  is  given  to  the  height  of  the 
Capttel with  its  Volutas,  whereby  it  comes  to  be  9 parts  and  a half  high. 
One  and  a half  is  for  the  Abacus  with  its  Cimafium  -,  the  other  eight 
remain  to  the  Valuta,  which  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  From 
the  extremity  of  the  Cimafium,  one  of  the  nineteen  parts  being  taken 
within,  from  the  point  where  that  nineteenth  part  ends,  a hue  is  let  fall 
plum,  which  divides  the  Voluta  by  the  middle,  and  is  call’d  the  Cat  beta. 
Where  the  point  falls  upon  this  line,  which  feparates  the  four  parts  and 
ahalfabove,  with  the  three  and  a half  below,  there  is  made  the  Center 
of  the  Eye  of  the  Voluta,  whole  diameter  is  one  of  the  eight  parts  of 
its  height;  and  from  thefaid  point  a Line  is  drawn,  which  interf effing 
at  right  Angles  the  Catbeta,  divides  the  Voluta  into  four  parts.  Next 
in  the  Eye  of  this  Voluta  a fquare  is  form’d,  the  bignefs  whereof  is 
the  half  diameter  of  the  faid  Eye : and  two  diagonal  lines  being  drawn 
in  it,  upon  them  are  mark’d  thirteen  points  (computing  the  Center 
of  the  Eye ) which  are  as  many  Centers  whereon  the  fix’d  foot  of  the 
Compals  is  to  fraud  to  make  the  Valuta ; and  as  to  the  order  which 
muft  be  obferv’d  in  them,  it  appears  by  the  numbers  mark’d  in  the 
Defign.  The  Aflragal  of  the  Column  is  right  againft  the  Eye  of  the 
Voluta  The  Volutas  are  as  thick  in  the  middle,  as  is  the  projeffure 
of  the  Oaiolo,  which  reaches  beyond  the  Abacus,  fo  much  as  does  the 
Eye  of  the  Voluta.  The  hollow,  or  Channel  of  the  Voluta,  is  even 
with  the  body  of  the  Column.  The  Aflragal  of  the  Column  turns 
about  under  the  Voluta,  and  is  always  vifible,  as  it  appears  by  the 
Plan : for  'tis  natural  that  fo  {lender  a thing  as  the  Voluta  is  feign’d 
to  be,  lllould  give  way  to  another  ftronger,  as  the  Aflragal  is,  from 
which  it  is  always  equally  diftant. 

In  the  Angles  of  Collonades,  or  rows  of  Columns,  and  Porticos 
of  the  Iontck  Order,  Capttels  are  made  with  their  Valutas,  not  on- 
ly in  the  front,  but  alfo  on  that  part  which,  making  the  Capttel 
as  ufual,  would  have  been  the  Flank-,  whereupon  they  come  to 
have  the  front  on  two  Tides,  and  are  call’d  Angular-Capite/s.  How 
they  are  to  be  made  I fhall  teach  in  my  Book  of  Temples,  t.  e. 
the  4th  Book. 

A.  Abacus. 

B Channel,  or  hollow  of  the  Voluta. 

C.  Oajolo. 
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D.  Ajlragal  under  the  Echinus  or  Ovolo. 

E.  Cincture,  or  Annulet,  or  Lifella. 

F.  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Column. 

G.  A Line  call'd  Catheta. 

The  Plate  XXI.  reprefents  the  Iontck  Bale  according  to  Vitruvius, 
together  with  the  Eye  of  the  Voluta  upon  a large  Scale,  marked  S. 

Members  of  the  Bafe  according  to  Vitruvius. 

K.  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Column. 

L.  Cincture,  or  Annulet- 

M.  Torus. 

N.  Firf  Scotia. 

O.  Ajlragal. 

P.  Second  Scotia. 

Q:  Orlo,  or  Plinth- 

R.  Projefture  of  the  Bafe. 

* The  Architrave,  Friz^e  and  Cornice  have,  as  I faid  before,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  Column ; and  the  whole  is  divided 
into  1 2 parts.  The  Architrave  has  four,  the  Fri&e  three,  and  the 
Cornice  five.  The  Architrave  is  fubdivided  into  five  parts ; of  one 
is  made  its  Cimafium,  and  the  reft  is  fubdivided  again  into  twelve : 
for  the  firft  Fafcia  and  its  Ajlragal  three,  to  the  fecond  and  its 
Afragal  four,  and  to  the  third  five. 

The  Cornice  is  divided  into  7 ' parts;  two  are  given  to  the  Scotia,  or 
Cavetto  and  Ovolo ; two  to  the  Modtlions,  and  the  reft  to  the  Corona 
and  Cimafium.  The  whole  Cornice  projects  as  much  as  its  height. 

I have  drawn  the  Front,  the  Flank,  and  the  Plan  of  the  Capitel; 
and  the  Architrave,  Fnz_-e  and  Cornice,  with  their  proper  Orna- 
ments. 

A.  Cimafium,  Or  Cima  recta. 

B.  Cima  rev  erf  a. 

C.  Corona. 

D.  Cimafium  of  the  Modihons. 

E.  JAodihons. 

F.  Ovolo. 

G.  Cavetto. 

H.  Friz,e. 

I.  Cimafium  of  the  Architrave. 

K.  Firf  Fafcia. 

L.  Second  Fafcia. 

M.  Third  Fafcia. 
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Members  of  the  Capitel. 

N.  Abacus. 

O.  Channel,  or  hollow  of  the  Valuta. 

P.  Onsolo,  or  Echinus. 

(T  Ajlragal  of  the  Column. 

R.  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Column.  ^ 

The  Plan  mark'd  S,  reprefents  the  Soffitc,  or  the  underneath  of  die 

Corona  between  each  Modilion. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Corinthian  Order. 


|T  Corinth,  a moft  famous  City  of  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Mo- 
A_18  rta,  was  invented  the  Order  from  thence  call’d  Corinthian,  and 
which  is  more  gentile,  rich,  and  beautiful,  than  any  ot  thole 
I have  yet  difeours’d  upon.  The  Columns  are  like  thole  of  the  Ionick 
Order;  and,  with  the  Bafe  and  Capitel,  they  are  nine  Modules  and  a 
half  high.  If  they  are  fitted  they  mull  have  24  Elutes  or  Channels, 
which  are  to  be  half  as  deep  as  they  are  broad.  The  Plans,  or  Spaces , 
between  .one  Flute  and  the  other,  mull  be  a third  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  faid  Flutes.  The  Architrave } Frizle,  and  Cornice,  are  a fifth 
part  of  the  height  of  the  Columns.  In  the  defign  of  a Colonnade , or 
fingle  Columns,  the  Intcr-columns  are  two  diameters,  as  in  the  Portico  of 
St.  Maria  Rotunda  at  Rome ; and  this  manner  of  dtfanctng  the  Co- 
lumns is,  by  Vitruvius,  call’d  Syfytos. 

t In  that  of  Arches,  the  Pilafers  have  two  fifths  of  the  breadth 
of  the  Arch,  which  breadth  or  void  is  in  height  two  Iquares  and  a half, 
the  thicknel'sof  the  laid  Arch  being  comprehended. 

**  The  pedefal  under  the  Corirthian  Column,  mull  have  in  height 
the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  Column,  and  being  divided  into 
eight  parts,  one  is  given  to  the  Ctmafum,  two  to  the  Bafe,  and  five 
to  the  Dye  or  Square  The  'Bafe  mull  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
two  for  the  Zocco,  or  Plinth ; and  one  to  the  Moulding. 

The  common  Bafe  of  this  Column  is  the  At  tick ; but  yet  it  dif- 
fers from  that  which  is  put  to  the  Dorich  Order;  for  in  this  the  pro- 
ject ure  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Column  ; whereas 
m the  Dorick  it  is  the  fxth  part.  It  may  alfo  vary  in  l’omc  other 
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parts,  as  it  appears  by  theDefign,  where  I have  profil'd  the  Impofis  of 
the  Arches,  the  height  of  which  is  double  of  the  Membretto,  or  Half- 
pilafer  which  bears  up  the  Arch. 

A.  Part  of  the  Column. 

B.  Cintture,  or  Afragal  of  the  Column. 

C.  Upper  ‘Torus . 


D.  Cavetto,  or  Scotia , with  its  Afragals. 

E.  Lower  Torus. 

F.  Orlo,  or  Plinth  of  the  Bafe,  join'd  to  the  Cimafum  of  the  Pcdeflal. 

G Cimafum  ’J 

H.  Dado , or  Dje,  or  Square  . ..  p,.. 

I.  Moulding  of  the  Bafe  - -I 

K-  Orlo,  or  Plinth  of  the  Bafe 

L The  Impofl  of  the  Arch. 

* The  height  of-  the  Corinthian  Capitel  takes  a diameter  of  the  Co- 
lumn below,  and  a frxth  part  more,  which  is  allow’d  to  the  Abacus. 
The  reft  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  One  is  for  the  lowermoft 
row  of  Leaves,  the  other  for  the  middle  row  ; but  the  third  is  lubdi- 
vided  into  two,  and  of  that  part  next  to  the  Abacus  are  made  the 
Cauliculi,  or  Stalks,  with  their  Leaves,  which  feem  to  be  fupported  by 
them  s and  therefore  the  Stalk  from  whence  they  grow,  muff  be  made 
thick,  but  they  in  their  foldings  muff  diminifh  by  degrees;  following 
in  that  Example  of  the  Plants,  which  arc  thicker  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  extremities  of  their  Branches.  The  Bell  which  is  the  inward  bo- 
dy of  the  Capitel  under  xhc  Leaves,  ought  to  be  plum  with  the  bottom 
of  the  Flutes  of  the  Column.  T o give  the  Abacus  a convenient  projec- 
ture,  a perfect  fquaremuft  be  made,  each  fide  whereof  is  to  be  a mo- 
dule and  a half,  and  the  diagonal  lines  being  drawn  from  one  angle  of 
it  to  another,  the  point  of  their  interfedtion  in  the  middle,  is 
the  center  of  the  laid  fquare  ; on  which  the  fix’d  foot  of  the 
Compafs  being  plac’d,  towards  each  Angle  of  the  lquare  a mo- 
dule mult  be  mark’d,  where  lines  mult  be  drawn  interfedting  at 
right  Angles  with  the  laid  diagonal  Lines,  that  they  may  touch 
the  lides  of  the  Square.  Thelc  are  the  bounds  of  the  projeclure 
of  the  Abacus,  the  length  of  the  faid  Lines,  giving  the  breadth 
of  its  Horns.  The  Curvilineal-fde,  or  diminution  of  the  Abacus  is 
made,  by  drawing  a circular  line  from  one  horn  to  the  other, 
which  will  be  the  Bafe  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Then  a ltrait 
line  is  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  laid  horns  to  the  extre- 
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mines  of  the  Afiragal  of  the  Column,  which  Line  the  Tongues  of  the 
Leaves  mull  leem  to  touch,  or  rather  pafs  a little  outwards,  and  fo 
they  have  a full  projetlure.  The  Rofe  is  to  be  as  broad  as  the  fourth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Column  at  the  foot.  The  Architrave, 
Frtz>e  and  Cornice  (as  I have  hid  before)  are  to  be  a fifth  part  of  the 
height  of  the  Column,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  divided  into  12  parts,  as 
in  the  Iontck  Column : with  this  difference  however,  that  the  Cornice  of 
the  Corinthian  is  divided  into  eight  parts  and  a half,  one  of  which  is  given 
to  the  Cima  reverfa,  and  another  to  the  Denticuli,  the  third  to  the  Ovolo, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  Modi  lions,  and  the  other  three  and  a half  to 
the  Corona  and  Cima.  The  Cornice  has  as  much  projetture  as  it  has 
height.  The  Pannels  of  the  Rofes,  between  the  Modihons,  mull:  be 
fquare ; and  the  Modilions  as  big  as  half  the  Plan  of  the  laid  Rofes. 
The  Members  of  this  Order  have  not  been  mark’d  with  Letters, 
as  the  foregoing , becaufe  by  them  thefe  may  be  eafily  under- 
ftood. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Composite  Order. 

SH  E Compofite  Order  (which  is  alfo  nam’d  Roman,  as  being 
an  Invention  of  the  antient  Romans)  is  fo  call’d,  becaufe 
it  partakes  of  all  the  aforefaid  Orders ; and  the  moft  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  is  that  which  is  compounded  of  the  Iontck  and  Corin- 
thian. It  is  more  (lender  than  the  Corinthian,  and  may  be  made  like 
it  in  all  its  parts,  except  in  the  Capitel. 

The  Columns  ought  to  be  10  Modules  high.  In  the  Defigns 
of  Columns,  or  fingle  Collonades,  the  Inter-columns  are  but  of  one 
diameter  and  a half:  and  in  this  manner  is  call’d  by  Vitruvius, 
Ptcnojlylos.  ' 

t In  thole  of  Arches,  the  pilafters  are  to  be  half  of  the  breadth, 
or  \oid  ot  the  Arch,  which  is  to  be  under  the  Kejjlone  two  fejuares 
and  a half  high ; that  is  to  fay,  two  diameters  and  a half  of  the 
Arch. 

And  becaufe  (as  I have  faid)  this  Order  is  more  (lender 
than  the  Corinthian,  its  Pedeflal  mud  be  the  third  part  of  the  height 
oi  the  Column ; which  being  divided  into  eight  parts  and  a 
ha.r,  of  one  part  is  made  the  Cimafum  of  the  faid  Bafc,  five  and  a 
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half  for  the  Dado ; the  two  others  for  the  Bafe,  which  being  fubdi- 
vided  into  three,  two  will  make  the  Zocco,  or  Plinth;  and  the  third  for 
the  Torus  and  Cima. 

The  Bafe  of  the  Column  may  be  made  Attick,  as  in  the  Corinthian ; 
and  it  may  be  alfo  compounded  of  the  Attick  and  the  Iontck,  as  appears 
by  the  Defign. 

The  Imp  of  s of  the  Arches  are  profil’d  by  the  fide  of  the  Pede- 
flal ; and  its  height  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  Membretto,  or  half 
Pilafer. 

A.  Imp  of  of  the  Arch. 

* The  Capitel  of  the  Compofte  Order  has  the  fame  meafures  as  that 
of  the  Corinthian ; but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  Voluta,  Ovoto,  and 
Fufarolo,  or  Fife,  which  are  Members  of  the  Ionick  Capitel ■ The  way 
of  making  it  is  thus.  From  the  Abacus  downward,  the  Capitel  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  as  in  the  Corinthian.  The  firft  is  given  to 
the  firft  row  of  Leaves,  the  fecond  and  the  third  to  the  Voluta, 
which  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  points  as  that 
of  the  Ionick.  It  takes  up  fo  much  of  the  Abacus,  that  it  feemstogo 
out  of  the  0 Wo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Flower  which  is  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  circular  fide  of  the  Abacus;  and  it  is  as  thick  in  the  front,  as 
the  breadth  of  the  Horns  thereof,  and  a little  more.  The  Ovolo  is  as 
big  as  three  parts  of  five  of  the  Abacus,  and  its  lower  part,  that  is  its 
Fufe,  ought  to  be  parallel  with  the  Eye  of  the  Voluta.  It  has  in  its 
projeclure 1 of  its  height,  and  is  with  its  projechtre,  perpendicular  to  the 
hollow  of  the  Abacus,  or  a little  more  outwards.  The  Fufe  is  a third 
part  of  the  height  of  the  Ovolo,  and  has  in  its  projeclure  fomething  more 
than  the  half  of  its  thicknels.  It  turns  about  the  Capitel  under  the  Vo- 
luta, and  is  always  feen.  The  LtJlel,  which  is  under  the  Fufe,  and 
makes  the  edges  of  the  Bell  of  the  Capitel,  is  the  haft  of  the  Fife.  The 
body  of  the  Bell  ought  to  be  plum  with  the  bottom  of  the  Flutes  of  the 
Column.  I have  feen  one  of  this  fort  at  Rome,  from  which  I have 
drawn  all  thele  meafures,  becaufe  it  appear’d  to  me  very  beautiful  and 
well  contriv’d. 

There  are  Capitels  to  be  feen  made  after  another  manner,  and  which 
may  be  call’d  Compofite ; of  which  I propofeto  fpeak,  andtoinfert 
the  Defigns  of  them  in  my  Book  of  Antiquities.  The  Architrave, 
YriZje,  and  Cornice,  have  the  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  Column ; 
and  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  know  their  different  divifion,  or  diftribution, 
by  that  which  has  been  laid  before  in  the  other  Orders,  and  by  the 
Numbers  I have  plac’d  in  the  Defigns. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
O/PEDESTALS. 

4THERT0  I have  difcours’d,  as  much  as  to  me  feem’d  ne- 
ceilaryto  be  known,  concerning  fimple  Walls  and  their  Orna- 


ments ; and  in  particular  I have  touch  d upon  the  Pcdcjials , 
which  may  be  applied  to  every  Order.  But  becaufe  it  appears  that  the 
Antients  have  not  had  this  regard  to  make  the  Pedefials  bigger  lor 
one  Order  than  for  another,  altho  this  part  much  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  ornament  of  the  work,  when  it  is  made  with  dilcre- 
tion  and  due  proportion  to  the  other  parts:  to  the  end  neverthe- 
lels,  that  the  Architects  may  get  a full  knowledge  of  thefe,  and 
make  a right  ule  of  them  upon  occafion,  they  mult  take  notice 
that  the  Antients  made  them  fometimes  fquare,  that  is  to  lay  as 
long  as  broad,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Arch  call’d  di  Ltoni  at  Verona ; 
and  thefe  I have  aiftgn’d  to  the  Dorick  Order,  becaufe  it  requires 
more  lolidity.  Sometimes  they  took  their  meafure  in  making  of 
them  from  the  diameter  of  die  void  of  the  Arch,  as  in  the  Arch 
of  Titus  at  S anti  a Alan  a Nova  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Trajan  over  the 
Gate  of  Ancona,  where  the  Pedeftal  is  half  the  height  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Arch  i and  of  this  kind  of  Pedeftals  1 have  put  to  the 
Iomck  Order.  Sometimes  they  took  their  meafure  from  the  height 
of  the  Column,  as  is  feen  at  Sttfa,  a City  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountains  which  divide  Italy  from  France , in  an  Arch  erected  to 
the  honour  of  Auguflus  Cifar : and  in  the  Arch  of  Pola,  a City  of 
Dalmatia,  and  alfo  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  Rome  in  the  Iomck  and 
Corinthian  Orders:  in  which  Buildings  the  Pedeftal  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  height  of  the  Column,  as  1 hive  made  it  in  the  Corin- 
thian Order.  In  Verona,  in  the  Arch  call’d  di  Cajlelvecchio,  which  is 
very  beautiful,  the  Pedeftal  is  a third  of  the  height  of  the  Column, 
as  i have  order’d  it  in  the  Compofite  Order.  All  thefe  forms  of  Pe- 
deftals arc  moft  beautiful,  and  have  moft  elegant  proportions 
with  the  other  parts  to  which  they  belong.  And  when  Vitruvius, 
ditcourfing  of  Theatres,  makes  mention  of  the  Poggio,  one  muff 
know,  that  by  that  word  he  means  the  Pedeftal  to  which  he  gives 
the  third  part  of  the  Columns  with  which  he  adorns  the  Scenes, 
liut  of  Pedeftals  which  exceed  a third  part  of  the  Column,  we 
have  an  Example  at  Rome  in  the  Arch  of  Conflantine,  where  the 

Pedeftals 
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Pedeftals  have  one  of  two  parts  and  a half  of  the  height  of  the  Column. 
And  almoft  in  all  the  ancient  Pedeltals  'tis  to  be  oblerv’d,  that  the  Bafes 
have  die  double  of  die  Cimafittm,  as  I {hall  demonftrate  in  my  Book  of 
Arches. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Errors  and  Abufes  introduc'd  into  Architecture. 

A V I N G fet  down  all  thofe  Ornaments  of  Architecture  which 
conlilt  in  the  right  ufe  of  the  five  Orders,  and  having  ihewn 
how  they  ought  to  be  made  by  drawing  the  Prof  Is  of  each  of 
their  parts,  according  as  1 found  that  the  Ancients  did  pradlife ; it  feems 
to  me  not  unfit  here,  to  inform  the  Reader  of  many  abufes,  winch  ha- 
ving been  formerly  introduc’d  by  Barbarians,  are  obferv’d  even  to  this 
day  ; and  this  I do  to  the  end,  that  the  Studious  in  this  Art  may  avoid 
them  in  their  own  Works,  and  be  able  to  take  notice  of  them  ii\  thofe 
of  others.  I fay  then,  that  Architecture  (as  all  the  other  Arts)  being 
grounded  upon  Rules  taken  from  the  imitation  of  Nature,  admits  of 
nothing  that  is  contrary,  or  foreign  to  that  Order  which  Nature  has 
preferib’d  to  all  things.  Wherefore  we  fee  that  the  Ancient  Architects, 
who  begun  to  alter  their  Timber-Buildings,  and  to  make  them  with 
Stones,  kept  their  Columns  lefs  at  the  top  than  at  the  foot,  ta- 
king example  from  Trees,  all  which  are  lefs  at  the  top  than  in  the 
Trunk,  and  towards  the  Roots:  likewife,  becaufe  it  is  very  na- 
tural that  thofe  things  upon  which  any  great  weight  is  laid, 
jllould  be  prefs’d,  under  the  Column  they  did  put  a Bafc,  which 
by  its  Torus,  Cavetto,  and  Afiragal,  feems  to  reprefent  a /welling 
caus’d  by  the  burden  over  it.  So  they  brought  in  the  Cornices, 
T rigltphs,  Modiltons,  and  Dentils,  to  reprefent  the  heads  of  the  Joyfls, 
which  in  the  Ceiling  are  plac’d  to  bear  up  the  Roof  The  fame 
may  be  obferv’d  in  all  other  parts,  if  one  is  curious  to  examine 
them.  And  this  being  lo,  what  {hall  we  fay  of  that  form  of 
Building,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  what  Nature  has  taught  us, 
that  it  deviates  from  that  Simplicity  which  is  vifible  in  things 
by  her  produc’d,  and  departs  from  all  that  is  good,  or  true,  or 
agreeable  in  the  way  of  Building:  for  which  reafon,  in  Head  of 
Columns,  or  Pilaftcrs,  which  arc  contriv’d  to  bear  a great  weight, 
one  ought  not  to  place  thofe  Modern  Ornaments  call’d  Car- 

tcofhes. 


toofl.es,  which  arc  certain  Scroles  that  are  but  an  eye-fore  to  the  Ar- 
tifts,  and  give  others  only  a confufed  Idea  of  Architeclure,  With- 
out any  nleafurc  or  fatisfadion ; nor  indeed  do  they  produce 
any  other  efied  than  to  increafe  the  Expences  of  the  Builder. 
For  the  lame  reafon  thefe  Cartoojhes  ought  never  to  come  out  of  the 
Cornice ; tor  it  is  requilite  that  all  the  Members  of  it  mould  be 
made  to  fome  end,  and  to  illow  what  it  would  be,  it  all  the 
work  had  been  fram’d  of  Timber.  Bciides  that,  as  it  is  requi- 
re to  uphold  a great  weight  with  fomething  lolid,  and  fit  to 
fupport  it:  fo  fuch  non-fenfical  things,  as  Cartoojhes,  are  altoge- 
ther luperfluous,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  the  Joyfts,  or  any 
other  Timber  whatfoever,  could  really  perform  what  thefc  re- 
prefent;  and  fince  they  are  feign'd  to  be  loft  and  weak,  I know 
not  by  what  rule  they  can  be  put  under  any  thing  heavy  and 
hard.  But  of  all  Abufes,  in  fmy  opinion  the  moll:  intolerable  is, 
the  making  certain  frontons  of  Doors,  or  Windows,  or  Galle- 
ries, divided  in  the  middle  : becaufe  thefe  frontons  were  con- 
triv’d at  firft  to  defend  thofe  parts  from  Rain,  necefiity  having 
taught  our  firft  Architects  to  give  them  the  form  of  a Roof  ; 
fo  that  I know  nothing  more  contrary  to  natural  Reafon,  than  to 
divide  and  open  that  part  which  the  Antients  did  make  whole, 
in  order  to  defend  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Houfe,  and  thofe  that 
enter  into  the  fame,  from  Rain,  Snow,  Hail,  and  other  injuries 
of  the  Air  : and  altho  variety  and  novelty  fhould  pleafe  all, 
yet  we  are  not  to  go  againft  the  precepts  of  Art,  and  that  which 
Reafon  demonftrates ; whence  we  fee  that  the  Antients  in  their 
feveral  Contrivances  have  never  departed  from  the  general  and 
neceftary  Rules  of  Art  or  Nature,  as  may  be  feen  in  my  Book  of 
Antiquities.  As  for  the  projetture  of  the  Cornice,  and  other  Orna- 
ments, ’tis  not  a fmall  abufe  to  make  it  too  great ; becaufe  when 
thefe  Procedures  exceed  their  juft  meafure,  efpecially  if  the 
Building  is  in  a clofe  place,  it  appears  the  narrower  and  more 
uncomely,  as  well  as  always  frightning  thofe  which  ftand  under- 
neath, as  if  it  would  fall  upon  them.  One  ought  alfo  care- 
fully to  avoid  making  the  Cornice  difproportionable  to  the  Co- 
lumns; for  'tis  certain  that  putting  great  Cornices  upon  little  Co- 
lumns, or  upon  great  Columns  little  Cornices,  muft  needs  make  a 
very  fad  Afpect.  Again,  thofe  forts  of  Columns , which  are 
feign’d  to  be  made  of  feveral  pieces,  and  jointed  together  by 
the  means  of  certain  Rings,  or  Annulets,  in  the  form  of  a Ruftick, 
ought  alfo  to  be  no  lei's  carefully  avoided;  becaufe  how  much 
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the  more  entire  and  ftrong  the  Columns  appear,  fo  much  the  more 
they  perform  the  defign  for  which  they  are  plac’d,  which  is  to  ren- 
der the  Work  above  more  fecure  and  firm.  Many  other  the  like 
abules  might  be  reckon’d  up,  as  of  fome  Members  which  in  the 
Cornices  are  made  difproportionable  to  the  reft,  as  by  what  I have 
fhewn  before,  and  by  what  is  now  faid,  may  be  eafily  known.  It 
remains  now  to  come  to  the  difpofing  of  the  particular  and  princi- 
pal parts  of  a Building. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


Of  Galleries , Entries , Halls , Antichambers , Cham- 
bers, and  of  their  fever  a l proportions. 

BALLERIES  are  commonly  made  in  the  fore,  or  back 
Front  of  a Houfe  j or  if  only  one  is  intended,  it  muft  be 
in  the  middle:  if  two,  they  are  to  be  plac'd  in  the  Wings. 
They  ferve  for  many  ufes,  as  walking,  eating,  and  other  diverfions. 
They  are  made  larger  or  lefler,  according  to  the  greatnefs  and  con- 
veniency  of  the  Building ; but  ordinarily  they  ought  not  to  have 
lefs  than  io,  nor  more  than  20  Foot  in  breadth.  Befides  this, 
every  well  order’d  Houfe  ought  to  have  in  the  middle,  or  chief 
part,  fome  place  with  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Houfe  may 
have  an  eafy  Communication.  Thofe  places  in  the  ground  Story 
are  vulgarly  call’d  Entries,  Lobbies , or  Faff  ages ; and  above  they  are 
Halls.  They  ferve  in  a Houfe  as  publick  places.  The  Entries  ferve 
for  thofe  who  attend,  or  wait  on  the  Matter  to  falute  him,  or  to 
do  any  bufinefs  with  him.  Such  places  are  the  parts  of  the  Houfe 
(befides  the  Galleries)  that  firft  prefent  themfelves  to  thofe  that  are 
about  to  enter  the  fame.  The  Halls  ferve  for  all  forts  of  ceremo- 
nial Fealts,  as  Weddings,  Banquets,  Comedies,  and  fuch  other 
Paftimes.  For  this  reafon,  therefore,  thefe  places  ought  to  be 
made  much  more  lpacious  than  others,  to  the  end  that  many 
Perfons  may  commodioufly  be  entertain’d  therein,  and  eafily  fee 
what’s  a doing.  I do  obferve  always  to  allow  for  the  length  of  a 
Hall,  no  more  than  the  double  of  its  breadth  ; but  the  nearer 
they  come  to  a Square,  the  more  beautiful  and  convenient  they 
will  be. 
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The  Anti-chambers  and  Chambers  ought  to  be  fo  divided  and 
drfpos'd,  that  they  may  fall  on  each  fide  ot  the  Entiy  and  of  the 
Hall,  taking  care  that  thole  on  the  right  hand  may  exactly  anlwer 
ro  thole  on  the  left ; that  fo  not  only  one  fide  of  the  Building  be 
in  all  things  equal  to  the  other,  but  that  the  Walls  hkewife  may 
bear  equally  the  Burden  of  the  Roof:  becaufe  if  the  Chambers 
were  on  one  fide  larger  than  on  the  other,  this  (confidenng  the 
clofenefs  of  the  Walls)  would  bear  more  of  the  weight;  and  the 
other,  being  proportionably  weaker,  would  occafion  many  in- 
convenicncies,  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Fa- 
brick. 

The  handfomeft  and  moft  elegant  proportion  for  Chambers,  and 
which  have  the  beft  effect,  may  be  taken  feven  different  ways : for 
they  may  be  made  round  (which  form  is  very  little  in  ufe)  orlquare, 
or  they  have  in  length  the  Diagonal  qf  their  fquare,  or  a third  more 
than  the  fquare,  or  a fquare  and  a half,  or  a fquare  and  two  thirds, 
or  two  lquares  full. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


Of  Floors  and  Cielings. 

f&L'SF  TER  having  lpoken  of  the  forms  of  Galleries,  Halls, 
ktr^EI  Anti-Chambers,  and  Chambers,  ’tis  neceflary  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  Floors  and  flat  Cielings.  The  luperficies  of  the 
Floors  may  be  made  out  of  Mortar,  as  ulualin  Venice.,  or  of  fquare 
Tyles,  or  of  hard  Stone.  Thole  of  Mortar  or  Plafter  are  very  good, 
when  made  out  of  beaten  Cement  and  fine  Sand,  or  with  River- 
Pebbles,  or  Padona  Stone-lime ; all  wellmixt  together.  Such  Floors 
mult  be  made  during  the  Spring,  or  Summer,  that  they  may  dry 
the  better.  Brick,  or  Square  Tyle-Pavements  are  more  agreeable 
to  the  Eye,  becaufe  of  the  many  forms  into  which  they  may  be 
made,  and  of  the  colours  they  are  capable  to  receive  by  the  divers 
colours  of  the  Earth  they  are  made  with.  The  Floors  of  Bed- 
chambers, or  other  much  frequented  Rooms,  are  feldom  made  of 
Marble,  or  any  hard  Stone,  becaufe  in  the  Winter  they  would  be 
too  cold ; but  in  Galleries,  or  other  publick  Places,  they  will  agree 
well  enough.' 


Care  mull  be  taken,  that  all  the  Rooms  which  are  of  the  fame 
Story,  may  have  their  Floor  or  Pavement  equal,  and  in  fuch  a 
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manner  that  the  very  Threiholds  of  the  Door?  may  not  be  higher 
than  the  reft.  And  if  any  little  Room  or  Clofet  mould  happen  to 
be  lower  than  the  reft,  what  is  wanting  muft  be  fupplied  by  a Me- 
zzanine, or  falfe  floor-Cieling. 

The  Cielings  are  alfo  made  divers  ways,  for  fome  delight  to  have 
handfome  and  well  wrought Joyfts ; in  which  cafe  it  is  neceftary 
to  oblerve,  that  the  Joyfts  be  diftant  one  from  another  the 
thicknefs  of  a Joyft  and  a half:  becaufe  fuch  a diftribution  will 
make  the  Ceiling  very  handfome,  and  between  the  ends  of  every 
joyft,  there  will  be  fufficient  Wall  to  bear  the  upper  Story: 
whereas  if  they  111  on  Id  ftand  wider  one  from  the  other,  it  would 
look  ill,  and  if  clofer,  ’twould  be  like  a dividing  of  the  upper  Wall 
from  the  lower;  and  the  Joyfts  rotting  at  the  end,  or  being 
confum’d  by  Fire,  the  Wall  above  muft  fall  of  courfe.  Others 
will  have  Compartements  of  Stuc  ( which  is  a fort  of  bard  Plafler) 
or  of  Flanks,  that  they  may  inrich  them  with  Pictures,  beau- 
tifying them  according  to  their  various  Humours  and  Fancies  ,- 
and  therefore  in  this  point  there  can  be  given  no  determinate 
Rules. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  height  of  Chambers. 

RH  ambers  are  made 
either  arch’d,  or  with 
a flat  Cieling.  If  the 
laft  way,  the  height  from  the 
Pavement  or  Floor  to  the 
Joyfts  above,  ought  to  be 
equal  to  their  breadth:  and 
the  Chambers  of  the  fecond 
Story  muft  be  a lixth  part 

lefs  than  them  in  height.  As  to  the  Rooms  which  are  arch’d 
(and  which  are  commonly  made  fo  in  the  firft  Story,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  more  beautiful,  but  $lfo  lefs  fubjecft  to  Fire) 
their  height  in  a fquare  Room  is  a third  more  than  their  breadth : 
but  in  thole,  whofe  length  exceeds  their  breadth,  a height  pro- 
portional to  the  length  and  breadth  together  may  be  eafily 
found,  by  joining  both  the  two  Lines  of  the  length  and  breadth 
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into  one  Line,  which  being  divided  by  the  middle,  the  one  half  will 
give  exactly  the  height  of  the  Arch.  As  for  Example,  let  B C be  the 
place  where  an  arc’d  Room  is  to  be  made;  joining  the  breadth  AC 
with  the  length  AB,  and  the  Line  EB  being  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  in  the  point  F,  ’tis  plain  that  F B is  the  height  requir  d.  Or 
if  the  Room  to  be  arch’d  is  12  Foot  long,  by  6 wide,  thefc  two  num- 
bers join’d  together,  give  18,  the  halt  of  which  is  9,  and  therefore  the 
height  of  luch  a Room  mult  be  9 Foot. 

Another  proportional  height 
to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
a Room,  may  be  found  in  this 
manner.  B C being  the  Room 
to  be  arch’d,  the  length  and 
breadth  ihall  be  join’d  upon 
one  Line  as  B F ; on  the  mid- 
dle of  which  having  mark’d 
the  point  C,  it  will  be  the 
Center  of  the  Semi-circle  B G F, 
and  in  prolonging  the  Line 
AC  till  it  touches  the  Cir- 
cumference at  the  point  G,  the  Line  A G will  be  the  height 
of  the  Arch  BC.  That  fame  proportion  is  to  be  found  by 
numbers  in  this  manner:  knowing  how  many  Foot  are  contain’d 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Room,  we  mull  find  a num- 
ber which  has  the  fame  relation  of  proportion  with  the  breadth, 
as  the  length  has  with  it,  by  multiplying  the  lefs  extreme  by 
the  greateft ; becaufe  the  fquare  Root  of  the  product  of  that  mul- 
tiplication fhall  be  the  height  demanded.  As  for  Example,  if 
the  place  to  be  arch’d  is  9 Foot  long  and  4 Foot  wide,  the  height 
of  the  Arch  fhall  be  6 Foot,  for  the  proportion  from  9 to  6,  is  the 
fame  as  from  6 to  4,  ‘viz,,  the  fefqmlateral  proportion,  but  it  muft 
be  oblerv’d  that  this  height  is  not  always  to  be  found  by  num- 
bers. 

There  is  another  height  to 
be  found,  which  tho  lefs,  has 
notwithftanding  a very  good 
proportion  with  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Room. 

Having  drawn  the  Lines  A B, 

AC,  CD,  and  D B,  which 
reprefent  the  breadth  and 


find  it  by  numbers  is  thus.  Having  taken  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Room  according  to  the  firft  method,  which  height  is  in  the 
foregoing  Example  9 Foot ; put  together  the  length,  the  breadth, 
and  the  height,  as  this  Figure  reprefents,  then  mul- 
tiply the  9 by  12,  and  the  6,  and  the  product  of  12  96 

the  12  being  fet  under  the  12,  and  that  of  the  6 108,  72,  54 
under  the  6;  multiply  6 by  12,  lay  the  product  8 

under  the  9,  which  will  make  72,  and  having  got  a 
number  which  being  multiplied  by  9,  produces  72,  as  8 would  do 
in  this  Example,  I lay  that  the  Arch  is  to  be  8 Foot  high.  Thefe 
different  heights  have  fuch  a relation  amongft  thcmfelves,  that  the 
firll  is  larger  than  the  fecond,  in  the  fame  proportion  with  which  the 
fecond  is  larger  than  the  third.  We  may  then  make  ufe  of  each  of 
thefe  heights,  according  as  they  will  allow  more  conveniency  in 
contriving,  that  the  feveral  Rooms  of  different  dimenfions  may 
have  their  Arches  equally  high,  and  yet  with  a juft  proportion.  By 
thefe  means  the  Rooms  will  have  an  agreeable  Afpedt,  and  the  Floor 
above  will  be  upon  a level,  and  very  commodious.  There  are  o- 
ther  proportions  for  the  height  of  Arches,  which  have  no  determi- 
nate Rules : and  l'o  they  muft  be  left  to  the  Architect  to  make  ufe 
of  them,  according  to  his  Judgment,  and  as  he  fees  necelfary. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


Of  the  i livers  forts  of  Arches. 

EH  E R E are  fix  different  forms  of  Arches,  viz.  crofs  d,  faciated, 
fat,  (thofeare  call’d  fo,  which  are  but  a Se&ion  of  a Circle) 
round,  grinded,  and Jhell-ltke,  all  which  have  in  height  the  two 
thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  Room.  The  two  laft  are  but  of  a mo- 
dern Invention,  but  the  other  four  were  us’d  by  the  Antients.  Round 
Arches  are  fit  for  fquarc  Rooms : and  the  way  to  make  them,  is  to  leave 
in  the  four  Angles  fome  fort  of  Mutules,  Cartoofhes,  Confoles,  or  any 
other  jhouldering-pieces,  to  bear  the  Arch,  which  in  the  middle  happens 
to  be  flat,  but  more  round,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  Angles.  Such  a 
one  is  at  Rome  in  the  Bath  of  Titus,  which  was  almolt  ruined  when 
I faw  it.  I have  drawn  here  the  form  of  each  fort  of  arching,  appro- 
priated to  the  Figure  of  the  Rooms  that  are  fit  for  the  lame. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Meafures  of  Doors  and  Windows. 

I S nor  poffible  to  give  any  certain  and  determinate  Rule 
for  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  principal  Gates,  or 
Doors  of  Buildings,  nor  of  the  Doors  and  Windows  of 
Rooms ; becaufe,  that,  for  to  make  the  principal  Gates,  the  Archi- 
tect mull  accommodate  them  to  the  extent  of  the  Edifice,  the 
quality  of  the  Mailer,  and  the  ufe  that  is  to  be  made  of  them, 
by  what  goes  in,  or  out  of  the  fame.  The  following  method 
feems  to  me  to  fucceed  well  enough:,  that  is,  to  divide  all  the 
height  from  the  Ground  to  the  firlt  Ceiling  above  into  three 
parts  and  a half  (as  Vitruvius  mentions  in  his  4th  Book,  Chap.  6.) 
and  to  give  two  of  thofe  parts  to  the  height  of  the  opening, 
and  one  to  its  breadth,  wanting  a 12th  of  the  height.  The 
Antients  were  wont  to  make  their  Doors  narrower  above  than 
below,  as  may  be  feen  in  a Temple  at  Tivoli  ; and  Vitruvius 
teaches  the  fame,  perhaps  for  procuring  a greater  folidity  The 
great  Doors  ought  to  be  plac’d  in  luch  a manner,  that  there 
may  be  a free  coming  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Houfe. 
Doors  within  the  Houfe  ought  not  to  exceed  three  Foot  in  breadth, 
nor  fix  and  a half  in  height:  nor  can  they  be  lefs  than  five  Foot 
high  by  two  wide.  As  for  the  openings  of  the  Windows,  one  mult 
confider  how  to  place  them  fo  that  the  Rooms  fhould  not  receive 
too  much  nor  too  little  Light ; and  that  the  Windows  themfelves 
be  not  too  clofe,  nor  at  too  great  dillance  one  from  another. 
Therefore  in  ordering  of  them  the  dimenfions  of  the  Rooms  are  to 
be  confider’d,  becaule  it  is  plain  that  a large  Room  wants  more 
Light  than  a little  one ; and  if  Windows  are  made  lefs  in  number 
and  l'maller  than  the  Building  requires,  the  Rooms  will  be  dark : as^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  exceed  both  in  number  and  largenefs  of 
the  opening,  they'll  render  the  Rooms  unhabitable,  becaule  of  the 
Air  which  will  bring  in,  according  to  the  fealons,  too  much  cold, 
or  too  much  heat ; except  they  are  fi  tuated  to  a temperate  expo- 
fitlon  of  the  Sun.  For  thefe  Reafons,  the  breadth  of  the  opening 
of  the  Window  ought  not  to  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  that  of  the 
Rooms,  nor  to  be  lefs  than  the  fifth : they  mult  likewile  have 
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in  height  two  Squares,  and  a twelfth  part.  And  becaufe  a Houfe 
is  made  of  feveral  Rooms,  feme  of  a large,  fome  of  a fmall,  and  fome 
of  a middle  (ize  ; and  that  neverthelefs  all  the  Windows  ot  the  fame 
Story  are  to  be  equal,  I chufe  to  take  the  meafurc  ot  them  on  the  di- 
menfion  of  thole  Rooms  whole  length  is  two  thirds  more  than  the 
breadth,  that  is,  as  io  Foot  are  to  30:  and  1 divide  that  breadth  into 
4 parts  and  a half,  one  of  which  ferves  for  the  breadth  of  the 
opening  of  the  Windows,  giving  to  the  height  two  ol  the  faid 
parts,  with  a lixth  of  the  breadth,  and  1 keep  the  fame  proportion  of 
all  the  other  Windows.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  Story  ought  to  be  lower 
by  a lixth  part  than  thofe  of  the  firlt  j and  if  there  be  fome  others 
above  them  (as  in  a third  Story)  they  mull  follow  the  lame  diminu- 
tion. One  mull  take  great  care  alfo,  that  the  Windows  may  be  equal 
one  with  the  other  in  their  rank  and  order,-  fo  that  thofe  on  the  right 
hand  may  anfwer  thofe  on  the  left,  and  thofe  above  may  be  plac’d 
right  over  thofe  below.  Likewile,  the  Doors  mull  be  exactly  o- 
ver  one  another,  to  the  end  that  the  void  may  be  upon  the 
void,  and  the  folid  upon  the  folid.  Moreover  they  require  to 
be  upon  the  fame  Line,  that  one  may  fee  through  from  one 
end  of  the  Houfe  to  the  other,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  cool 
in  the  Summer,  and  has  many  conveniencies  befides. 

For  folidity’s  lake  certain  Arches  are  turn’d  over  the  Cornices  of 
Doors  and  Windows,  which  W orkmen  call  Flat- Arches,  to  prevent  the 
Doors  and  Windows  from  being  prefs’d  with  too  much  weight,  which  is 
of  no  little  importance  for  the  tailing  of  the  Building.  The  Windows 
mull  be  diltant  ftom  the  Corners  nf  rhe  Building  as  much  as  polfible,  as 
1 have  obferv’d  before ; becaufe  that  part  whole  Office  is  to  fupport, 
bind,  and  laden  all  the  rell  of  theFabrick,  ought  not  to  be  open  and 
weaken’d.  The  Pilafters,  Jambs,  or  Cheeks  of  Doors  and  Windows 
are  not  to  be  thicker  than  the  fifth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  opening, 
nor  lei's  than  the  lixth.  It  remains  to  fee  their-  Ornaments. 


CHAP.  XXVI 

Of  the  Ornaments  of  Doors  and  WINDOWS. 


|OW  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  principal  Doors  in  Build- 
ings, may  eafily  be  known  from  what  Vitruvius  teaches  in 
the  6th  Chapter  of  his  4th  Book,  with  the  help  of  the  expla- 
nation and  draughts  made  by  the  moll  Reverend  Barbara  upon  that 

Subject, 
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SubjeiSt,  together  with  what  I have  laid  and  defign’d  already  about 
the  five  Orders:  wherefore  leaving  thefe  things,  I ilia  11  only  give 
here  fome  Ornaments  of  the  Doors  and  Windows  of  Chambers,  in 
the  manner  that  they  may  be  variouily  made ; and  will  alfo  fhew 
the  method  of  profiling  each  Member  with  grace,  and  its  due  Pro- 
jetturc.  The  Ornaments  which  are  given  to  Doors  and  Windows, 
are  the  Architrave,  Fria,e,  and  Cornice.  The  Architrave  turns  about 
the  Door,  and  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  its  Jambs,  or  Filafters : which 
(as  1 have  faid)  muff:  not  be  lefs  than  the  fixth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  opening,  nor  more  than  a fifth.  The  dimenfions  of  the 
} rizje  and  Cornice  are  alfo  taken  from  the  fame  opening.  Of  the 
two  following  inventions  the  firft,  that  is  the  uppermoft,  is  meafur’d 
thus. 

* The  Architrave  ( which  is  fuppos'd  here  to  be  the  fixth  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  opening)  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  three  of  which 
are  allow’d  for  the  Fri&e : and  five,  like  them,  will  make  the  Cornice. 
The  Architrave  is  again  divided  into  ten  parts,  the  firft  Fafcia  takes 
up  three,  the  fecond  four , and  the  three  remaining  are  fubdivided 
into  five,  two  of  which  are  for  the  Regula,  or  Lijlel,  the  three  others 
for  the  Cima  reverfa : its  Projeclure  is  equal  to  its  height ; the  Regula 
projects  lefs  than  half  of  its  thicknels.  The  Cima  reverfa  is  made 
in  the  following  manner:  a ftrait  Line  being  drawn  from  the  un- 
derneath of  the  Regula  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fecond  Fafcia, 
that  line  is  divided  into  two  parts,  lb  as  each  of  thefe  halfs  is  the 
Bafe  of  a Triangle  Ifoccl,  that  is  of  tvjo  equal  fules ; and  on  the  An- 
gles oppos'd  to  thefe  Bafcs  the  fix’d  foot  of  the  Compais  being 
plac’d,  and  the  Curve  lines  drawn,  they’ll  form  the  faid  Cima  re- 
verfa. 

The  Fringe,  which  takes  up  three  parts  of  the  Architrave  divided 
into  four,  is  made  the  Convex  of  a portion  of  a Circle  lefs  than  the 
Semicircle ; its  largeft  diameter  falling  plum  over  the  Cimafum  of  the 
Architrave.  The  five  parts  allow’d  for  the  Cornice,  are  diflributcd 
to  its  Members  in  this  manners  one  is  given  to  the  Cavetto  with 
its  Lift  el  (which  is  a fifth  part  of  the  faid  Cavetto ) the  projeefure 
of  which  Cavetto  is  two  thirds  of  its  height.  Todefign  it,  onemuft 
form  a Triangle  Ifoccl,  the  center  of  which  is  (as  here)  the  angle 
C;  fo  that  the  Cavetto  becomes  the  Bafe  of  the  Triangle.  Ano- 
ther of  the  laid  five  parts  is  given  to  the  Ovolo.  The  pro- 
cedure of  it  is  alfo  the  two  thirds  of  its  height,  and  is  likewife 
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form'd  by  the  help  of  an  Ifmt  triangle,  its  Center  being  at  the 
point  H The  other  three  parts  of  the  live,  are  lubdiv  idea  into  17  ; 
eicht  for  the  Corona  with  its  Lift  els,  of  which  that  above  makes 
one  of  the  eight  parts ; and  that  which  is  below,  and  makes  the 
hollow  of  the  Corona,  has  but  a fixth  part  of  the  Ovolo  The  other 
nine  are  for  the  Cima  rechi  and  its  Regnla,  which  is  a third  ot  the 
laid  Cima.  But  to  make  the  laid  Cima  of  an  elegant  form  and 
juftnefs,  the  lbrait  line  A B is  drawn,  and  divided  into  two  e- 
qual  parts  at  the  point  C;  one  of  thefe  two  parts  is  lubdivided 
into  feven,  whereof  lix  being  taken  at  the  point  D,  one  mult 
draw  the  two  Triangles  A E C,  and  C B F : then  on  the  points 
E and  F a foot  of  the  Compafs  being  fix’d,  the  portions  of  the 
Circles  A C,  and  C B,  will  form  the  laid  Cima  recta. 

The  . Architrave  of  the  fecond  invention  (which  is  the  lower- 
moft)  is  likewife  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  given  to 
the  height  of  the  Friz,e,  and  five  like  them  to  the  Cornice.  The 
Architrave  is  again  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of  which  being  fub- 
divided  into  feven,  three  are  for  the  lower  fafeia,  and  four  for  the 
other.  The  third  part  of  the  Architrave  is  divided  into  nine  parts, 
of  two  whereof  is  made  the  Aftriigal,  and  the  feven  remaining,  being 
fubdivided  into  five,  three  are  for  the  Cima  reverfa,  and  two  for  the 
Orlo,  or  Regula. 

The  height  of  the  Cornice  is  . divided  into  five  parts  and  three 
quarters.  One  of  which  being  fubdivided  into  fix  parts,  five 
are  given  to  the  Cima  reverfa  above  the  Friz>e,  and  the  fixth  for  its 
Lifteli  the  ProjeUurc  of  the  faid  Cima  is  equal  to  its  height,  as  is 
that  of  the  Liftel.  The  Ovolo  takes  the  fecond  part  of  the  height 
of  the  Cornice,  and  its  ProjeBure  is  three  quarters  of  its  height ; the 
Liftel  above  the  Ovolo  is  a fixth  of  it,  and  projects  juft  as  much. 
The  other  three  parts  of  the  height  of  the  Cornice  are  fubdivided 
into  17,  eight  of  which  are  for  the  Corona,  whofe  projecture  is 
one  third  more  than  its  height.  The  other  nine  are  fubdivided 
into  four  parts ; three  are  for  the  Cima  rc£ta  and  one  for  the  trio, 
or  Liftella.  The  three  quarters  remaining  are  fubdivided  into  five 
parts  and  a half ; of  one  is  made  the  Liftella,  and  the  four  and 
a half  for  the  Cima  reverfa  above  the  Corona.  The  projebture  of 
this  Cornice  is  equal  to  its  thickncfs,  or  height.  By  the  means  of 
the  two  following  Defigns,  one  may  know  the  Members  of  the  fe- 
cond invention. 
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Members  of  the  Cornice  of  the  firft invention. 

I.  Cavetto. 

K.  Ovolo. 

L.  Corona. 

N.  Cima  recta. 

O.  Orlo,  or  Lijtella. 

Members  of  the  Architrave. 

P.  Cima  rev  erf  a. 

Q:  Firft  Fafcia. 

V.  Second  Fafcia. 

R.  Orlo , or  Lifella. 

S Convexity , or  fuelling  of  the  Fri&e. 

T.  Part  of  the  Friz,e  which  enters  into  the  IV all. 

* Of  thefe  two  other  inventions  following,  the  Architrave  of  the 
firft  mark’d  F,  is  likewife  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  three  and 
a quarter  of  which  make  the  height  of  the  Fn&e,  and  five  like  them 
is  the  height  of  the  Cornice.  The  Architrave,  being  divided  into 
eight  parts,  five  are  given  to  the  Plain,  and  three  to  the  Cimafum, 
which  Cimafum  is  fubdivided  into  eight,  three  for  the  Cima  reverfa, 
three  for  the  Cavetto,  and  two  for  the  Orlo  or  Regula.  The  height 
of  the  Cornice  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  two  are  for  the  Cima  recta 
with  its  Orlo  or  Regula,  and  one  for  the  Cima  reverfa  with  its  Lijtella. 
The  Cima  retta  is  divided  into  nine,  eight  of  which  are  for  the  Corona 
with  its  Liftella.  The  Aftragal,  or  Tondino,  above  the  Friz,e,  is  but 
a third  of  one  of  the  faid  fix  parts ; and  what  remains  between  the 
Corona  and  the  Aftragal,  is  left  for  the  Cavetto- 

In  the  next  Invention  the  Architrave  mark’d  H,  is  divided  in- 
to four  parts : the  Friae  is  as  high  as  three  and  a half  of  them, 
and  the  Cornice  as  five.  The  Architrave  being  again  divided  into 
eight,  the  Fafcia  takes  five,  and  the  three  others  are  for  the  Ci- 
mafum : which  Cimafum  being  fubdivided  into  feven,  whereof  the 
Aftragal  takes  one ; the  fix  are  again  fubdivided  into  eight,  three 
of  which  are  for  the  Cima  reverfa,  three  for  the  Cavetto,  and  two 
for  the  Orlo,  or  Regula. 

The  whole  height  of  the  Cornice  is  divided  into  fix  parts  and 
three  quarters.  The  Cima  reverfa,  Ovolo,  and  IDcntilh  take  there. 
The  Cima  projects  as  much  as  its  fquare,  the  Dentillt  project  as  much 
as  two  of  three  parrs  of  their  height,  and  the  Ovolo  as  three  of 
four  parts.  The  Cima  reverfa,  between  the  Cima  recta  and  the  Corona, 
is  made  of  the  three  quarters  of  a part  of  the  firft  divifion.  The 
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three  remaining  parts  are  fubdivided  into  1 7.  Nine  of  which  are  for 
the  great  Ctma  with  its  Orlo,  or  Regular  and  eight  for  the  Corona. 
This  Cornice  s Projeciure  is  equal  to  its  height,  or  thicknefs,  as  the 
other  aforeiaid. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  Chimneys. 


Antients  us’d  to  heat  their  Chambers  in  this  manner- 
They  made  their-  Chimneys  in  the  middle  of  the  Room, 
with  Columns,  or  Modilions  to  bear  up  the  Architrave,  upon 
which  were  the  Funnels  of  the  Chimneys  made  in  a Piramidal  form, 
which  convey’d  away  the  Smoak.  Of  that  kind  one  may  be  feen  at 
Bait  near  the  Filh-pond  of  Nero ; and  another  near  Civita-vecchta. 
And  when  they  did  not  care  to  have  any  Chimney,  they  us’d  to  make 
Pipes,  or  Funnels,  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  Walls,  through  which  afeend- 
ed  the  heat  of  the  fire  which  was  kept  under  the  Rooms,  and  lb  was  con- 
vey’d thro  certain  Vents,  or  Valves  that  were  at  the  top  of  the  laid  Pipes, 
or  Funnels.  Much  like  this  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Family  of  Trent  1 in 
the  VicCntin  refrefh  in  the  Summer  the  Chambers  of  their  Villa  at  Cof- 


toz.a.  For  that  Building  is  fituated  upon  Hills*  in  which  are  certain 
great  Caves  call'd  by  the  Inhabitants  Covah,  which  in  former  times 
were  Quarries.  Thcfe,  1 fttppofe,  Vitruvius  means  in  his  fecond 
Book,  wherein,  fpeaking  of  Stones,  he  tells  us  that  in  the  Trevi&an 
there  is  a fort  of  Stone  which  is  faw’d  like  Timber.  From  thefe 
Caves  arife  extream  cold  Winds,  which  thele  Gentlemen  introduce 
into  their  Houfe,  through  certain  fubterranean  Vaults,  nam’d  by 
them  Ventiducts : and  by  the  means  of  certain  Pipes  or  Funnels,  like 
to  rhofe  whereof  I have  fpoken  before , they  make  them  run 
through  all  the  Chambers,  opening  and  Ihtitting  them  at  plea- 
fure,  to  take  more  or  lefs  of  that  cold  Air,  according  to  the  Sea- 
Ion.  And  though  this  place  would  be  wonderful,  were  it 
only  for  this  fihgular  conveniency , neverthelefs  that  which 
renders  it  Ml  more  admirable  and  worthy  to  be  feen,  is  ano- 
ther place  call’d  the  Prifon  of  the  JVinds ; which  is  a fubterranean 
Room  contriv’d  by  Signior  Francifco  di  Trenti , nam’d  by  him  Adolia, 
that  is,  the  Palace  of  Adolus,  in  which  many  of  thefe  IVind-Pipes, 
or  Ventiducts,  are  difeharg’d:  and  to  render  it -beautiful  and  worthy 
of  -this  name,  he  has  fpar’d  neither  pains,  nor  cofts  of  any  forr. 

But 
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But  to  return  to  our  Chimneys,  we  Moderns  place  the  Funnels  of  the 
Chimneys  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  Walls,  and  carry  them  quite 
through  the  Roof,  and  higher  than  the  ridge,  that  they  may  the 
better  carry  the  Smoak  away  into  the  Am  One  mull;  take  care  that 
the  Funnels  be  made  neither  too  wide,  nor  too  narrow:  for  if  they 
be  too  wide,  the  Wind,  having  a great  deal  of  room  to  play 
in,  will  drive  back  the  Smoak  into  the  Room  ,-  and  if  they 
arc  too  narrow,  the  Smoak,  not  having  a free  pafiage,  will  alfo  re- 
turn backwards.  Therefore  the  Chimney  Funnels  of  Chambers  are 
not  to  be  made  narrower  than  half  a Foot,  nor  larger  than  nine 
Inches ; and  in  length  two  Foot  and  a half  The  mouth  of  the 
Firamide,  where  it  meets  the  Funnel,  mull  be  a little  narrower,  that 
in  cafe  the  Smoak  happens  to  come  back,  it  lllould  put  a ftop  to 
its  returning  into  the  Room.  Some  make  the  Funnels  crooked,  think- 
ing that  by  the  winding  of  them,  and  the  force  of  the  Fire,  which 
naturally  drives  the  Smoak  upward,  it  can’t  return  back  into  the 
Room.  The  Chimney-tops,  or  openings  by  which  the  Smoak  goes 
out,  mult  be  broader,  and  free  from  any  combuftible  matter. 
The  Jambs  and  JMantle-trees  of  Chimneys,  on  which  the  Funnels 
lie,  mult  be  curioully  wrought ; for  as  to  Ruflick-work,  it  does  not 
look  well,  unlefs  it  be  in  a very  large  Building,  for  the  Reafons 
aforemention’d. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Of  Stair- cafes  and  their  different  forts ; of  the  num- 
ber and  proportions  of  their  Steps. 

HERE  ought  to  be  great  care  taken  in  the  well-placing 
jjHHp  of  Stair-cafes ; for  there  is  not  little  difficulty  to  find  a 
S&Ssisa  place  convenient  enough,  fo  as  the  Stairs  may  not  be  a hin- 
drance to  the  reft  of  the  Building.  Therefore  a particular  place 
muft  be  mark’d  out,  that  no  part  of  the  Building  fhould  receive 
any  prejudice  by  them.  There  are  three  openings  neceflary  to  a 
Stair-cafe.  The  firft  is  the  Door-way  that  leads  to  them,  which  the 
more  it  is  in  fight,  the  better  it  is ; and  I highly  approve  that  it  be 
in  Inch  a place,  where  before  one  comes  to  it,  may  be  leen  the  belt 
part  of  the  Houfe ; for  altho  the  Houfe  lllould  be  little,  yet  at  this 
rate  it  will  appear  much  larger : therefore  the  faid  Door  muft  be  ob- 
vious, and  eafy  to  be  found. 
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The  fecond  opening  is  that  of  the  Windows,  through  which  the 
Light  comes  into  the  Stairs.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  middle,  and 
large  enough  that  all  the  Stairs  may  be  every  where  inlighten’d.  The 
third  opening  is  the  landing  place,  by  which  one  enters  into  the  Rooms 
above,  which  ought  to  lead  firft  into  the  largeft  places,  fair  and  well 
adorn’d. 

Stair-cafes  will  be  perfect,  if  they  are  fpacious,  light  and  eafy  to 
afeend : as  if,  in  l'orne  fort,  they  feem’d  to  invite  People  to  mount. 
To  make  them  lightfome,  they  mult  have  a perfect  Light,  that 
as  I laid,  difperfes  it  felt  equally  to  all  parts.  As  to  their  fpa- 
cioufnels,  ’twill  be  enough,  if  in  rcfpect  of  the  bignefs  and  quality 
of  the  Fabrick,  they  do  not  appear  too  little,  nor  too  narrow.  Ne- 
verthelefs  they  mult  never  be  narrower  than  four  Foot,  to  the  end 
that  if  two  Perfons  meet,  they  may  commodioufly  pal's  one  by  the 
other.  They  will  be  convenient  enough  with  regard  to  the  whole 
Building,  if  the  Arches  under  the  Steps  are  made  l'o  large  as  to  hold 
fome  Goods,  or  other  necefiory  things ; and  convenient  Iikewife  for 
the  Perfons  that  come  up  and  down,  if  the  Stairs  are  not  too  fteep, 
nor  the  fteps  too  high.  Therefore  they  mull  be  twice  as  long  as 
broad.  The  Steps  ought  not  to  exceed  fix  Inches  in  height ; and 
if  they  be  lower,  they  mull  chiefly  be  fo  to  long  and  continu’d  Stairs, 
for  they  will  be  fo  much  the  eafier,  becaufe  one  needs  not  lift  the 
Foot  fo  high:  but  they  mull  never  be  lower  than  four  Inches. 
The  breadth  of  the  Steps  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  a Foot,  nor 
more  than  a Foot  and  a half  The  Antients  tiled  to  make  the 
Steps  of  an  odd  number,  to  the  end  that  beginning  to  afeend 
with  the  right  Foot,  they  might  end  with  the  lame  Foot,  which 
they  took  to  be  a good  Omen,  and  a greater  mark  of  rclpect  fo  to 
enter  into  the  Temple.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  put  eleven  or  thirteen 
Steps  at  moll  to  a flight,  before  one  comes  to  halfpace,  thus  to 
help  weak  People,  and  of  fhort  breath,  that  they  might  reft  a 
little,  and  that  if  fomething  happens  to  fall  from  above,  it  may 
ftop  there. 

Stairs  are  made  either  ftrait,  or  winding.  The  ftrait  may  be 
made  either  divided  into  two  Branches,  or  Paflages,  or  quite 
Square,  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  turn  on  four  fidcs.  * To 
make  them  in  this  laft  manner,  all  the  fpace  muft  be  divided 
into  four  parts,  whereof  two  muft  be  for  the  Stairs,  and  two 
for  the  vacancy  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  Stairs  Ihould  re- 
ceive Light,  ii  it  be  left  open.  They  may  be  made  with  a Wall 
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within,  and  then  within  the  two  parts  which  are  allow’d  for  the  Stairs, 
the  Wall  is  included,  which  makes  the  Cafe  or  Newel  j tho  there  is 
no  necellity  to  do  it,  for  it  may  be  done  without  a Wall  within.  Thefc 
two  forts  of  Stairs  were  invented  by  Signior  Lewis  Comaro,  aGentle- 
man  of  an  excellent  Genius,  as  one  may  judge  by  the  Defign  of  a very 
fine  Gallery,  and  a magnificent  Palace  which  he  has.  erected  for  himfelf 
at  Padua. 

As  for  Winding  Stairs , which  are  alfo  call’d  Cockle  Stairs,  fome  are 
round,  fome  oval,  fome  with  a Newel  in  the  middle,  fome  open,  efpe- 
cially  when  room  is  wanting ; becaufe  they  take  up  a great  deal  lefs 
than  the  ftrait  Stairs,  yet  not  fo  eafy  to  go  up  and  down.  Thole  which 
are  open  in  the  middle  are  very  handfome,  bccaufe  they  may  have  light 
from  above ; and  that  thole  which  are  above,  may  fee  thofe  who  are 
coming  up,  and  are  alfo  feen  by  them. 

* Thofe  which  have  a Newel  in  the  middle  are  made  in  this  manner. 
The  diameter  being  divided  into  three  parts,  two  are  given  to  the  Steps, 
and  the  third  is  for  the  Newel,  as  in  the  Defign  mark’d  A : or  otherwife 
the  diameter  may  be  divided  into  feven  parts,  three  of  which  are  for 
the  Newel,  and  four  for  the  Steps.  Jult  in  this  manner  is  the  Stair- 
cafe  of  the  Column  of  Trajan  at  Rome:  and  ii  the  Stairs  are  made 
circular,  as  in  the  Defign  B,  they  will  be  handfomer  and  longer  than 
if  they  were  made  ftrait. 

f But  as  it  may  happen  that  the  fpace  will  not  grje  room  for  thefe 
meafures,  then  the  diameter  may  be  reduc'd  and  divided,  according  as  it  is 
here  reprefented,  C D. 

**  The  diameter  of  the  Stairs  open  in  the  middle  muft  be  divided 
into  four  parts,  two  of  which  are  for  the  Steps,  and  two  for  the 
middle. 

Befides  the  aforefaid  forts  of  Stairs,  there  has  been  another  fort 
of  winding  Stairs,  invented  by  Signior  Marc- Antonio  Barbaro,  a Gen- 
tleman of  Venice,  of  an  excellent  Judgment,  which  is  very  convenient 
for  narrow  places.  It  has  no  Newel  in  the  middle,  and  the  Steps  be- 
ing winding  or  circular,  are  much  longer:  itsdivifion  is  the  fame  as 
the  aforefaid.  See  the  Defign  EF. 

ff  Thofe  which  are  Oval,  are  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
round ; they  arc  very  handfome  and  pleafant,  becaule  all  the  W in- 
dows  and  Doors  are  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  head  ot  the  Oval,  and 
are  very  commodious.  1 have  made  one  open  in  the  middle,  at  the 
Monallry  of  Charity  at  Venice , which  is  without  a Newel,  and  has 
had  a very  good  Succefs. 
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A.  Wind- 


A.  I Finding  or  cockle  Stairs  with  a Newel  in  the  middle. 

B.  The  fame  with  circular  Steps. 

C.  The  fame  with  a Newel  of  a lefs  diameter  with  jlrait  Steps. 

D.  The  fame  with  circular  Steps. 

E.  fVtndtng  Stairs  open  in  the  middle. 

F.  The  fame  wuh  circular  Steps. 

G.  Oval  Stairs  open  in  the  middle. 

H.  A Mother  Oval-Stair  with  a Newel. 

I.  Strait  fquare  Stairs  open  in  the  middle. 

K.  Another  with  a fqttare  fVall  in  the  middle, 
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magnanimous  King  Francis , the  Firft,  caus’d  to  be  made  in  the 
Caftle  of  Chambor  near  Blots  in  France.  ’Tis  built  in  this  manner. 
There  are  four  Stair-cafes,  which  have  four  entrances,  one  entry  to 
each : and  they  go  up  the  one  over  the  other  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
being  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Building,  it  may  ferve  for  four 
Apartments ; fo  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  go  from  one  into  the  o- 
ther,  and  yet  becaufe  it  is  open  in  the  middle,  they  all  fee  each 
other  going  up  and  down,  without  juftling  one  another.  This  in- 
vention being  new  and  beautiful,  I have  plac’d  here  thcDefign  of  it, 
and  mark’d  f>ach  Stair  with  its  particular  Letters  on  the  Plan  and 
Section,  that  one  may  know  where  each  of  them  begins  and  where 
it  ends- 
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There  were  alfo  to  the  Porticos  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  leading  to  the 
Jews  quarter,  three  Stairs  of  the  fame  kind  of  an  admirable  form ; 
for  being  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the  Edifice,  and  where  they  could 
not  receive  any  light  but  from  above,  the  Architect  had  let  them 
upon  Columns,  to  the  end  that  the  light  might  dillribute  it  felf  to! 
all  parts  ahke.  According  to  this  Example,  Bramante,  the  molt  skil- 
ful Architect  in  his  time,  made  one  at  Belvedere  j but  without  Steps, 
having  the  four  Orders  of  Architecture,  Dorick,  lonick,  Corinthian 
and  Compojite. 

To  make  thofe  Stair-cafes,  the  whole  fpace  mult  be  divided  into 
four  parts,  two  whereof  are  for  the  void  fpace  in  the  middle,  and  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  Steps  and  Columns.  There  are  many  other 
fafhions  of  Stair-cafes  in  antient  Edifices,  as  Triangular ; and  of  this 
fort  are  thofe  of  the  Cupola  of  St.  Maria  Rotunda,  which  are  open  in 
the  middle,  and  receive  Light  from  above. 

* In  the  fame  City  thofe  which  are  in  the  Church  of  Sanclo  Apojlolo, 
towards  Monte,  Cavallo,  are  very  fine ; they  were  double,  and  many 
have  fince  taken  Models  thereof:  they  led  to  a Temple  feared  on  the 
top  of  the  Mountain,  as  will  appear  in  my  Book  of  Temples , and 
of  this  fort  of  Stairs,  is  the  laft  among  the  Defigns. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
O/ROOFS. 

A V I N G rais’d  the  Walls  to  their  intended  height,  and 
made  the  Vaults,  laid  the  Joylls  of  the  Floors,  brought  up 
the  Stairs,  and  perform’d  all  thofe  things  we  have  fpoken  of 
hitherto,  we  are  now  to  rail'e  the  Roof,  which  embracing  every  part 
of  the  Building,  and  with  its  weight  equally  preffing  upon  the  Walls, 
is  as  a band  to  all  the  Work.  Befides  that  it  defends  the  Inha- 
bitants from  Rain,  from  Snow,  from  the  burning  of  the  Sun, 
and  from  the  moifture  of  the  Night;  it  is  alfo  of  no  fmall  help 
to  the  Building,  calling  off  from  the  Walls  the  Rain-water,  which 
altho  for  a little  while  feems  to  do  but  little  hurt,  yet  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  caufes  much  damage.  Vitruvius  fays  that  the  firll 
Men  built  their  Houfes  with  flat  Roofs,  but  finding  that  there- 
by they  were  not  fufficiendy  defended  from  the  Weather,  ne- 
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cellity  nude  themraife  the  middle,  in  order  to  give  the  Water  its  Cur- 
rent. Thd'e  Roots  are  to  be  rais’d  to  a higher  or  lower  pitch,  accord- 
ing to  the  Country  in  which  they  arc.  Wherefore  in  Germany  they 
raile  their  Roofs  to  a very  high  pitch  and  fharp,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  quantity  of  Snow  that  falls  there ; covering  them  with  Shingle s, 
which  are  {'mail  pieces  ot  thin  Wood,  for  fear  they  would  be  crufh  d 
by  the  great  weight  of  the  Snow.  But  we,  who  dwell  in  a more 
temperate  Country,  ought  to  chufe  a Roof  of  a handfomer  form, 
allowing  only  a fufficient  Current  for  the  Water.  Therefore  the 
breadth  of  the  Building  is  to  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  two  of 
which  will  be  a fufficient  pitch,  becaufe  if  it  was  done  ot  a fourth, 
the  Roof  would  be  too  Riff;  and  theTyles,  or  Slates,  would  hardly 
remain  upon  it;  and  in  making  it  only  of  a fifth,  it  would  be  follat, 
that  the  Tyles  and  the  Snow  mull  lie  too  heavy  upon  them.  Gut- 
ters are  commonly  made  round  the  Houfes  to  convey  off  the  Rain 
Water  by  Pipes,  or  Spouts:  and  over  thele  ought  to  be  laid  at  leaft 
a Foot  and  a half  of  Wall,  becaufe  they  will  be  not  only  thereby  the 
ftronger;  but  this  will  preferve  the  Timber  againft  the  Rain,  and  the 
moifture  of  the  Weather.  There  are  many  ways  of  framing  the  Tim- 
ber of  the  Roofs,  but  when  the  middle  Walls  bear  the  Girders,  they 
areeafily  laid  on;  and’tis  what  I do  much  approve,  becaufe  theout- 
Walls  arc  lefs  prefs’d,  and  if  any  end  of  the  Girder  fhould  happen  to 
rot,  the  Roof  would  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  of  falling. 


The  End  of  the  Firfl  Book. 
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THE 

SECOND  BOOK. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  good  Grace , Suitablenefs , and  Proportion 
which  ought  to  be  obfcrvd  in  private  Buildings . 

HAVE  treated  in  the  foregoing  Book,  of  all  thofe 
things  which  I thought  mod  necellary  to  be  obferv’d  in 
the  conllruclion  of  publick  and  private  Buildings,  in 
order  to  make  them  beautiful,  convenient,  and  dura- 
ble. I have  alfo  faid  fomething  about  the  Conveniencies 
of  private  Gentlemen’s  Houfes,  of  which  I par  ticularly 
defign  to  fpeak  in  this  fecond  Book. 

And  becaufe  we  commonly  call  a Houfe  convenient,  when  it  is 
fuitable  to  the  quality  of  its  Mafter,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  it  not 
only  have  a proportion  anfwerable  to  the  whole,  but  alfo  an  exadt 
fymmetry  each  with  one  another ; an  Architect  therefore  muft  chiefly 
obferve,  what  Vitruvius  recommends  in  his  fir  It  and  fixth  Books,  viz,. 
that  when  he  builds  for  Perfons  of  Quality,  and  more  efpecially  for 
thole  that  are  in  publick  Employment,  he  mull  build  their  Palaces 
with  Portico’s,  Galleries,  and  large  ftatcly  Halls  richly  adorn’d : that 
thofe  who  come  for  bufinefs,  or  to  pay  their  relpedls  to  the  Owner, 
may  be  receiv’d  commodioufly,  and  delighted  and  amus’d  whiM  they 
wait  for  him.  But  for  thofe  of  a meaner  Station,  there  mull  be  a 
medium  obferv’d,  as  well  in  the  lize  and  form  of  the  Building,  as 
in  the  Ornaments  and  Expence.  Judges  and  Counfellors  Houfes 
muft  alfo  have  places  fit  to  walk  in,  and  where  their  Clients 
may  wait  without  being  weary.  Thofe  of  Merchants  require 
Warehoufcs,  and  other  places  expos’d  to  the  North,  wherein 
they  may  keep  their  Goods  and  other  Commodities;  and  thofe 
places  mull  be  fo  difpos'd,  that  the  Mailers  may  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  fear  Thieves  coming  at  them.  One  mull  alfo  obferve 
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Inch  a proportion,  that  every  Member  of  the  Building  may  agree 
with  the  whole;  lo  that  either  in  great,  fmall,  or  ordinary  Buildings, 
one  may  obterve  the  parts,  to  be  great,  fmall,  or  ordinary,  fuitable 
to  their  feveral  Extents.  For  without  doubt  it  would  be  a great  fault, 
and  a thing  very  difagreeable,  if  in  a large  Edifice  all  the  Halls  and 
Rooms  were  fmall ; or  if  in  a fmall  Houfe,  two  or  three  great  Rooms 
ihould  take  up  the  whole.  One  mult  then  (aslfaid  juft  now)  have 
regard,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the  quality  of  the  Gentleman  who 
builds,  more  than  to  his  wealth,  and  make  him  a Houfe  fuitable  to 
his  quality:  which  being  agreed  upon,  the  parts  of  the  Building  mult 
be  fo  adjulted,  that  they  all  may  agree  with  the  whole,  and  every 
one  with  each  other,  with  fuch  Ornaments  as  are  fuitable  to  them. 
But  it  frequently  fo  happens,  that  the  Architect  is  oblig’d  rather  to 
follow  the  fancy  of  him  who  intends  to  build,  than  thole  Confidera- 
tions  which  his  Art  and  Judgment  dictate  to  him. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Comp  ar  tit  ion  or  Diftribution  of  Chambers  and 

other  Places. 

O make  Houfes  convenient  for  a Family,  (without  which 
they  cannot  be  approv’d  of  by  any  body)  one  mull  take  a 
great  deal  of  care,  not  only  in  what  concerns  the  chief  parts 
of  them,  •viz,.  the  Entries,  Halls,  Courts,  great  Rooms,  light  Stair- 
cales  (lpaciousand  eafy  to  go  up  and  down)  but  all'o  that  the  mean- 
ell:  and  leaf!  beautiful  of  them  may  be  lituated  commodioully  to 
ferve  the  other  greater  and  more  confiderable  Apartments.  For  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  in  the  human  Body,  fome  noble  and  beau- 
tiful Members,  and  others  again  as  difagreeable  and  ugly,  which  lad: 
are  neverthelefs  very  ul'eful  to  the  firft,  and  without  which  they  could 
not  fubfid ; fo  fome  parts  of  a Building  mud:  make  a fine  and  noble 
appearance,  and  fome  others  be  lefs  beautiful  and  elegant,  without 
which  the  chief  ones  could  not  be  didinguilll’d,  but  rather  lofe  a 
part  of  their  dignity  and  perfection.  But  as  our  blefled  Lord  has 
order'd  our  Members,  fo  as  to  make  the  fined  of  them  to  be  the 
moll  expos’d  to  fight,  and  concealing  them  that  are  not  feem- 
ingly  fo : jult  fo  we  mud  contrive  a Building  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  fined  and  mod  noble  parts  of  it  be  the  mod  expos’d 
to  publick  view,  and  the  lefs  agreeable  difpos’d  in  by-places,  and 
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remov  d from  fight  as  much  as  poffible;  becaufe  thither  ought  to 
x'  carry  d the  refufe  of  the  Houfe,  and  whatever  may  produce 
any  ,11  effed : or  embarraflment.  For  this  reafon  I approve,  that 
the  Cellars,  Wood-houfes,  Pantries,  Kitchen,  Servant’s  Halls,  Lan- 
dries, Ovens,  and  other  Offices  which  are  continually  ufed  illould 
be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Building,  and  which  1 common- 
ly order  a little  under  ground.  This  dillribution  has  two  advan 
tages:  the  firft  is,  that  the  Apartment  above  is  altogether  free  from 
the  laid  Incumbrances;  and  the  fecond,  which  is  of  no  lefs  confc 
quence  than  the  former,  is,  that  the  faid  Apartment  is  thereby  much 
wholdomer,  its  Floor  being  free  from  the  moillure  of  the  Ground, 
elides  that  its  being  high  renders  it  more  graceful,  and  contri- 
butes  to  a better  profpedl.  Care  muff  be  taken  next,  that  in  the 
reit  of  the  Building  there  be  large,  middle  fiz’d,  and  fmall  Rooms,- 
and  that  they  be  all  near  one  another,  for  the  better  Commu- 
nication between  them.  Convenient  Partitions  mull  be  alfo  con- 
trivd  for  Clofcrs,  Libraries,  Horfe-Furniture,  and  to  pur  out  of 
rhe  way  other  things  which  one  may  have  daily  occafion  for,  and 
which  would  appear  very  unfeemly  in  a Bed-chamber,  Dining-room, 
or  place  where  Strangers  are  receiv’d.  It  is  alfo  convenient  that  the 
Summer-rooms  be  large  and  fpacious,  and  open  ro  the  North  ; 
and  the  Winter  ones  fmaller  and  open  to  the  South  and  Weft;’ 
becaufe  that  in  Summer  we  feek  the  Air  and  Shade,  and  that  in 
Winter  we  feek  the  Sun,  as  well  as  by  reafon  little  Rooms  are 
cafier  warm’d  than  larger  ones.  But  the  Rooms  defign’d  for 
Spring  and  Autumn  lllould  look  towards  the  Eaft,  and  have  their 
profpccfb  towards  Greens  and  Gardens.  Studies  and  Clofcts  mull 
alfo  have  the  lame  profpecT,  becaufe  the  Morning  is  the  belt  time 
of  referring  to  fuch  places.  All  rhe  Rooms  in  general,  either  large, 
middle  fized,  or  fmall,  ought  to  be  fo  order’d  or  contriv’d,  that 
(as  I have  already  laid)  every-  part  of  the  Building  may  correfpond 
one  with  the  other,  and  the  whole  frame  lllew  fuch  a convenience 
and  fymetry  between  all  its  parts,  as  may  render  it  handfome  and 
agreeable.  But  becaufe  it  moll  commonly  happens  that  in  Cities, 
either  the  Party-walls,  the  Streets,  or  publick  Places  confine  and 
rcllrain  an  Architect  within  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  he  has 
not  the  liberty  to  go ; therefore  necelfity  compels  him  to  fuit 
himleli  With  the  place  according  to  its  Situation : and  on  thole 
occasions,  if  1 am  not  miltaken,  one  may  receive  fbme  bene- 
fit from  rhe  Plans  and  Elevations  I am  now  going  to  give; 
which  may  alfo  ferve  as  Examples  for  what  I have  already  faid  in  mv 
firll  Book. 
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* This  Plate  reprefcnts  half  a Vicentine  Foot,  half  a French  Foot, 
and  half  an  Englijh  Foot. 

All  the  following  draughts  have  been  made  and  meaiured  ac- 
cording to  the  Vicentine  Foot,  which  is  here  divided  into  i 2 Inches, 
and  every  Inch  into  12  parts,  as  are  alfo  the  French  and  Englijh 

Foot. 

N.  B.  That  the  French  Foot,  commonly  called  Pie  de  Roy , is  e- 
qual  to  11  Inches  of  the  Vicentine  Foot,  and  the  Englijh  one  makes 
only  10  Inches  one  quarter  ot  the  lame. 


CHAP.  ill. 


Of  the  Conflruclton  of  Houfes  in  Towns. 

HPHj  Am  fure  that  they,  who  {hall  look  upon  the  Buildings  I am 
going  to  give  the  draughts  of  in  this  Book,  and  they,  who 
atlEsii  know  how  hard  it  is  to  introduce  a new  way,  particularly 
into  the  art  of  Building  (in  which  every  one  prefumes  to  be  know- 
ing) will  think  me  very  happy,  that  I have  met  with  Perlons 
who  were  generous,  judicious,  and  reafonable  enough  to  hear 
and  approve  my  Reafons;  and  afterwards  to  give  over  that  old 
way  of  Building,  which  is  without  any  proportion  or  grace  at 
all:  and  indeed  I own  it  as  a particular  favour  God  has  done 
me  amongft  many  others,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  ot  put- 
ting feveral  things  in  practice,  which  1 had  learnt  by  a very  la- 
borious Examen  and  long  Study.  And  tho  among  thofe  very 
Buildings  fome  have  remain’d  unfinim  d,  yet  it  is  very  eaty  to 
judge  by  what  is  done,  what  the  whole  wou’d  have  been.  I have 
put  the  names  of  the  Owners,  and  the  places  where  the  Build- 
ings are  fituated,  to  their  Draughts  5 that  they  who  have  a mind, 
may  fee  how  they  have  fucceedcd  in  the  performance.  After 
this  I think  it  very  proper  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  I have 
had  no  regard  to  the  Rank  or  Quality  of  the  Perfons  in  the  or- 
der of  my  Draughts;  for  they  are  every  one  of  great  Quality  and 
Honour,  and  I plac’d  them  only  as  they  came  firft  to  my  Memory. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  our  Buildings,  the  firft  of  which 
is  at  T vdena  the  Metropolis  of  Friuli.  It  was  built  from  the  Foun- 
dations by  Signior  Floriano  Antontni,  a Gentleman  of  the  lame 
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Town.  The  Ground-floor  Wall  of  the  fore-front  is  Rufrick ; and 
the  Columns  of  the  Veftibule  and  Gallery  backwards  are  Ionick. 
The  firft  Chambers  arc  arch’d ; and  the  Arches  of  the  largeft  are 
made  according  to  the  firft  method  I fpoke  of,  concerning  the 
Arches  or  Vaults  that  are  in  places  longer  than  broad.  The  Cham- 
bers of  the  fecond  Story  are  ceil’d,  and  are  a little  broader  than  the 
lower  ones,  becaul'e  of  the  diminution  of  the  Walls;  the  height  of 
tire  Ceilings  being  equal  to  their  breadth.  There  are  other  Chambers 
higher,  that  may  ferve  for  Garrets.  The  Hall  is  fo  high  that  it  reaches 
to  the  very  Roof.  The  Kitchen  is  l'eparated  from  the  body  of  the 
Houle;  but  for  all  that  it’s  very  convenient.  Near  the  great  Stairs 
is  the  Houle  of  Office,  which  tho  in  the  body  of  the  Houfe,  does 
not  give  any  ill  fmell,  being  in  a place  whereon  the  Sun  does  not 
ill  me,  and  having  vents  made  in  the  thickncfs  of  the  Wall  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Pit  to  the  very  top  of  the  Houfe,  through  which  the 
offenlive  fmell  is  evaporated. 

At  Vicenza,  on  the  place  vulgarly  called  the  Ille,  Count  Valent) 
Cbicricato , an  honourable  Knight  of  the  fame  Town,  caus’d  the 
following  dclign  * to  be  executed.  This  Building  has  a great 
Portico  or  Gallery  in  the  lower  part,  that  takes  up  the  whole 
fore-front  of  it.  The  Bale  of  the  firft  Order  is  five  foot  above 
the  ground,  which  is  fo  difpos’d  that  the  Cellars  may  be  under- 
neath it,  as  alfo  all  the  other  Offices  intended  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  the  Houle;  which  had  not  fucceeded  fo  well,  were 
they,  quite  under  ground;  becaul'e  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
River,  and  that  thereby  the  upper  Stories  lhould  be  more  airy, 
and  have  a far  better  profpeef.  The  Vaults  or  Arches  of  the 
great  Rooms  are  rais’d  according  to  our  firft  method,  or  firft 
rate  of  Arches:  the  Idler  ones  are  arch’d  fhcll-like,  and  are  as 
high  as  thole  of  the  largeft  fort:  the  Clolets  are  alfo  arch’d,  and 
have  Mezzanino’s  or  half  Stories  above  them.  Every  Arch  is  a- 
dorn’d  with  compartitions  of  Fret-work  curioufly  wrought  by 
Bartolomeo  Ridolfi,  a Sculptor  of  Verona,  with  feveral  excellent 
pieces  of  Painting  done  by  Mcfler  Domenico  Ri&ZjO,  and  Mefler 
Battijla  Venetiano,  men  very  famous  in  thofc  Profelfions.  The  Hall 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  Fore-front  above,  and  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  Gallery  beneath.  Its  height  reaches  to  the  Roof  of  the 
Houfe,  and  becaul'e  it  projects  a little  outwards,  its  Angles  are 
fupported  by  double  Columns.  On  each  fide  of  this  Hall  arc 
Galleries,  the  Cielings  of  which  are  adorn’d  with  Pictures  that 
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are  extremely  fine,  and  make  a glorious  fhow.  The  fir  ft  order  of  the 
Fore-front  is  Dorick,  and  the  fecond  lonick.  This  following  de- 
li gn  * reprefen ts  part  of  the  Fore-front  enlarg’d. 

The  next  draughts  t are  °f  Count  Ipppode  Porn's  Houle,  a no- 
ble Family  in  the  fame  City.  This  Building  fronts  two  large  Streets, 
and  therefore  has  two  Entries  or  Veftibules  with  four  Columns  each, 
which  bear  an  Arch  to  fecure  the  luperincumbent  weight.  The 
Rooms  of  the  firfr  Story  are  arch’d;  the  height  of  thole  onthefides 
of  the  Veftibule  are  after  our  fecond  method  of  Arches.  The  Rooms 
of  the  fecond  order  are  ceil’d,  and  all  painted,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  Story,  and  fet  off  with  very  rich  Ornaments  of  Fret-work,  made 
by  thofe  Artifts  we  fpoke  of  before ; and  the  Pictures  are  made  by 
Paul  Veronefe  a molt  famous  Painter  From  each  of  thefe  Entries 
one  may  go  through  a PalTage  into  a Court  that  is  to  befurrounded 
with  a Portico;  the  Pillars  of  which  are  36  ‘ Foot  high,  which  is  the 
whole  height  of  the  firll  and  fecond  Stories.  Behind  thefe  Columns 
are  Pilafters  that  arc  one  Foot  and  9 Inches  diameter,  and  they  pro- 
ject outwards-  fupporting  the  Pavement  of  the  upper  Gallery.  This 

Court  divides’  the  whole  Houfe  into  two  parts.  The  fore  part  is 
for  the  M after  and  his  Women,  and  the  back  part  is  delign’d 
for  the  reception  of  Strangers:  that  the  one  and  the  other  may 
pafs  to  and  fro  with  more  freedom,  a thing  to  which  the  Antients, 
and  particularly  the  Grecians , had  a fpccial  regard.  And  more- 
over this  way  of  dividing  a Houfe  may  be  alfo  very  convenient, 
in  cafe  the  Children  or  any  of  the  Family  fhould  require  private 
Apartments.  I plac’d  the  principal  Stair-cafes  under  the  Portico, 
which  is  juft  oppofite  to  the  midde  of  the  Court ; that  thofe  who 
go  up  and  down  may  necelllirily  have  a profpect  of  the  mod 
beautiful  part  of  the  Houfe,  and  that  being  in  the  middle,  they 
may  ferve  the  two  feparate  parts  of  the  Fabrick.  The  Cellars  and 
other  Offices  are  under  Ground.  The  Stables  are  feparate  from 
the  body  of  the  Houfe,  and  have  their  Entries  under  the  Stair- 
cafes. 

**  The  firft  of  the  two  great  draughts  reprefents  a part  of  the  fore- 
front; and  the  fecond,  that  fide  that  fronts  the  Court. 

*t  The  following  Houfe  is  at  Verona , which  was  begun  by 
Count  Gianni  Battifla  della  Torre,  a Gentleman  of  the  lame  City, 
whole  Death  put  a flop  to  its  finilhing,  tho  it  was  very  far  ad- 
vanc’d The  Entries  are  by  the  fides  of  it,  where  there  are  paffo- 
ges  ten  Foot  broad,  which  lead  to  the  Courts  fifty  Foot  long, 
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and  from  thence  to  an  open  Hall,  adorn’d  with  fourColumns,  which 
fcrve  alfoto  fupport  fecurely  the  upper  Hall.  This  fame  Hall  leads 
to  the  Stair-cafe,  which  is  of  an  eliptical  form,  and  open  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  laid  Courts  are  lurroundcd  with  Ballu (trades,  that  are 
level  with  the  fccond  Floor.  The  other  private  Stairs  ferve  for  a 
greater  Conveniency  throughout  the  whole  Houfc.  This  Compar- 
tition  fuccceds  extraordinary  well  in  its  Situation,  which  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  one  of  the  Wings  fronting  the  principal  Street  of  the 
City. 

* The  following  is  the  draught  of  a Building  at  Viccn&a,  belong- 
ing to  Count  Ocla.'viano  de  Tbient , and  was  begun  by  Count  Marc 
Antonio.  This  Houle  being  fituated  in  the  heart  of  the  Town,  near 
the  Market-place,  I thought  it  was  very  proper  to  leave  room 
for  Shops  on  that  fide  which  fronts  the  Market ; the  Architect  be- 
ing oblig’d  to  have  fome  regard  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  that  are 
at  the  expcncc  of  the  Building,  when  the  extent  of  the  Ground  will 
conveniently  allow  it.  Every  Shop  has  over  it  a half  Story  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Shop-keeper,  and  over  thefe  are  the  Mailer’s  Apartments. 
ThisHoufe,  as  one  may  fay,  Hands  in  anliland,  being  lurrounded  by 
four  Streets.  The  chief  Entry,  or  Mallcr-gate  (as  we  may  fpcak)  has 
a Gallery  before  it,  and  fronts  the  principal  Street  of  the  Town.  The 
great  Hall  is  to  be  above  it,  and  will  project  as  far  out  as  the  Piazza  un- 
derneath. In  the  two  wings  are  two  other  Entries  with  Columns  in  the 
middle,  which  ferve  rather  to  ftrengthen  the  upper  part,  and  render  its 
breadth  proportionable  to  its  height,  than  for  bare  Ornament.  By 
thefe  Entries  one  palfes  to  a Court  lurrounded  with  a Piazza,  oi  which 
the  firlt  row  of  Pilalters  are  RnO-irk,  and  the  fccond  mw  oi  the  Com- 
pofite  order.  The  Rooms  at  the  four  corners  are  octangular,  and 
have  a good  effect,  both  for  their  beauty,  and  the  fcvcral  convenien- 
cies  to  which  they  may  ferve.  The  Chambers  that  are  now  fin  idl’d 
have  been  adorn’d  with  very  fine  Stuccatures  made  by  Melfer  Alef 
fandro  Vittoria,  and  Melfer  Bartolomeo  Rtdolfi,  and  painted  by  An- 
felmo  Canera,  and  Bernardino  India , both  of  Verona,  and  not  inte- 
rior to  the  belt  Matters  in  their  profeffion.  The  Cellars  and  fuch 
like  places  are  under  Ground,  becaufe  the  Building  is  fituated  in 
the  highell  part  of  the  Town,  where  there  is  no  great  fear  of  Wa- 
ter. 

| The  firlt  of  the  two  great  draughts  following  reprefents  a part 
of  the  fore-front  of  the  Houfc,  the  fccond  that  fide  which  fronts  the 
Court. 
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The  Counts  Valmarana,  of  a molt  noble  f amily  of  the  fame 
place,  have  all'o  built  according  to  the  following  defigns,  * not  only 
for  their  own  honour  and  conveniency,  but  all'o  for  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  their  Country.  They  have  left  nothing  wanting  which 
may  be  defil’d  in  the  enriching  of  finch  a.  Building  either  for  Stucea- 
ture  or  Painting.  This  Houle  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a Court 
in  the  middle,  about  which  there  is  a Corridor  with  Ballulters,  which 
leads  ftom  the  fore  part  of  the  Hotife  to  that  which  is  behind  the 
Court.  The  Chambers  of  thefirft  Floor  are  arch’d;  and  the  upper 
ones  arc  ceil’d,  of  which  the  height  is  equal  to  their  breadth:  The 
Garden  before  the  Stables  is  120  Foot  long  by  60  Foot  wide.  1 
think  this  delcription  is  fufficient  for  what  concerns  this  Houle,  all 
the  reft  being  eafily  fieen  in  the  Plan  of  it,  where  Ihave  let  down  the 
mealure  and  lize  of  every  part,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fore- 
going ones. 

t The  draught  that  follows  is  one  half  of  the  fore  front  on  a 
large  Scale. 

Amongll  leveral  worthy  Gentlemen  of  Vicenza,  there  is  Sig- 
nor Paolo  Armerico,  who  was  Referendary  to  the  Popes  Pius  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  deferv’d  to  be  made  a Citizen  of  Rome  ; 
as  well  as  all  his  Family  for  his  lake.  This  Gentleman,  after  ha- 
ving travell’d  a long  time  to  improve  himfelf,  being  come  to 
fettle  at  Lift  in  his  own  Country,  after  the  death  of  all  his  Friends, 
chofe  his  abode  at  a Country-houfe  he  had  on  a Hill,  within  Ids 
than  half  a Mile  of  the  Town,  where  he  fincc  has  built  the  follow  ing 
Houfc 4 *,  which  I have  not  plac’d  among  the  Country-houfes,  bccaufc 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Town,  to  which  one  may  properly  fay  it  belongs. 
Its  Situation  is  as  advantageous  and  delicious  as  can  be  defin'd,  be- 
ing l'catcd  on' a hillock  of  a raoft  eafy  aicent,  at  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  Baccbil/one,  a navigable  River,  On  the  other  fide,  it  is 
lurroundcd  by  feveral  Hills,  that  feem  to  forma  great  Theatre,  and 
which  belidcs  arc  all  of  them  cultivated,  being  very  fertile,  abound- 
ing with  excellent  Fruits  and  Vineyards:  fo  that  having  the  advan- 
tage of  fine  Prolpccfts  on  all  fides,  fome  confin’d,  fome  more  re- 
mote, and  fome  farther  than  the  fight  can  reach,  I have  made 
Portico’s  to  all  the  fore  fronts;  under  the  which,  and  alfio  of  the 
Hall,  I have  contrived  Rooms  for  the  ufe  and  conveniency  of 
thole  of  the  Family.  The  Hall  which  is  circular,  and  plac’d  in 
the  middle  ol  the  Building,  receives  its  Light  from  the  top. 
The  Clofcts  have  Mez^z^anmo' s.  Above  the  great  Rooms  furrouiid- 
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ing  the  Hall  (the  Arches  of  which  are  after  otlr  fit'll;  method)  there 
is  a Plat-form  to  walk  on  x 5- ' Foot  broad.  On  the  Pedeftals,  which 
fupport  the  Heps  of  the  four  Portico’s,  are  Statues  made  by  Mr. 
Lorenzo  Ficentmo,  an  excellent  Sculptor. 

Signor  Guioglio  Capra,  a worthy  Gentleman  of  the  fame  Town, 
for  the  honour  oi  his  Country  rather  than  for  his  own  conveniency, 
has  made  all  the  preparations  neccflary,  and  even  begun  to  build  the 
following  defign  *,  which  is  advantagioudy  fituated,  in  the  principal 
Street  oi  the  Town.  This  Building  is  to  have  Courts,  Galleries, 
Halls,  and  Chambers  of  all  forts,  fome  being  large,  lome  little,  and 
others  of-  a middle  fize.  The  form  of  it  is  beautiful  and  diverfify’d, 
lo  that  it  will  be  magnificent  and  noble,  fuitable  to  the  dignity  and 
generality  of  its  Mailer. 

C.  A little  open  Court. 

D.  Another  little  Court. 

L.  The  great  Court. 

S.  A Hall  which  is  J'upported  with  Columns  underneath,  but  having 
none  above,  makes  it  appear  much  lighter. 

Count  Montano  Barbarano,  having  a place  to  build  on  in  Vtcen- 
z.a,  defir  d me  to  give  him  the  following  defign  f,  which  not  fuit- 
ing  the  place  at  firit,  I was  oblig’d  to  make  fome  alterations  in  it ; 
but  that  Gentleman  having  lince  bought  the  ground  that  was  want- 
ing, the  firit  defign  has  been  entirely  executed.  The  Stables  and 
Servants  Rooms  on  the  one  fide  anfwer  to  the  Womens  Apartment, 
to  the  Kitchen,  and  other  convenient  Offices  on  the  other  fide,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  draught.  This  Building  is  fo  far  advanc’d,  that 
they  are  railing  the  Fore-front,  which  is  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing defign  in  great  **.  I could  not  furnilh  the  Printer  loon  enough 
with  the  plan  of  the  lait  draught,  according  to  which  it  was  finally 
refolv’d  to  build  it,  and  that  the  Foundations  of  it  are  already  laid. 
The  Entry  has  fome  Columns  which  fupport  an  Arch  for  the  rea- 
fons  before  given.  On  each  fide  there  are  two  Chambers,  which 
are  a fquareand  half  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  are  two  fquare 
ones,  and  after  them  two  Clofets.  Oppofite  to  the  entry  is  a 
paffage  that  leads  to  a Portico  towards  the  Court.  On  each  fide 
of  this  fame  paflage  is  a Clofet  with  a Me^anino  above  it,  to 
which  one  goes  by  the  principal  Stair-cafe.  All  the  Arches  of 
thefe  places  are  twenty  one  Foot  and  a half  high.  The  Hall  above, 
and  all  the  other  Rooms  are  ceil’d,  except  the  Clofets,  which  are 
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arch’d  as  high  as  theCielings  of  the  Rooms.  The  Columns  of  the 
fore-front  have  their  Pedeftals,  and  fupport  a Corridor,  to  which  one 
enters  by  the  Soffit.  The  front  is  not  to  be  after  this  firft  method, 
as  I have  laid  before,  but  as  it  is  in  the  next  defign  * drawn  upon  a 
larger  Scale. 


chap.  iv. 


Of  the  Tufcan  Atrium,  or  Hall. 

rUP  O W that  I have  given  the  deligns  of  fome  Houfes  I have 
erected  in  Cities,  1 think  it  proper  to  difeharge  my  fell'  of 
my  promife,  in  deferibing  fome  of  the  principal  places  of 
which  the  Houfes  of  the  Antients  were  compos’d  I fhall  begin  with 
the  Atrium,  as  being  one  of  the  molt  principal  parts,  and  come 
afterwards  to  the  other  adjoining  parts  of  the  laid  Buildings,  and 
laftly  to  their  common  Halls.  Vitruvius  in  his  lixth  Book  ob- 
ferves  that  there  were  live  forts  of  thefe  Atriums  among  the  an- 
tients, viz,,  the  Tufcan,  that  of  four  Columns,  the  Corinthian,  the 
Teftudinated , and  the  open  one,  of  which  I intend  not  to  lpeak.  The 
following  deligns  f are  for  the  Tufcan  Atrium.  The  breadth  ot  this  is 
equal  to  the  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  breadth  oi  the  recoid  Room 
is  but  two  fifths  of  that  of  the  Atrium,  which  is  lquare.  From  this 
one  pafies  into  the  Periltylos,  which  is  a Court  furrounded  with  Pil- 
lars, a third  longer  than  its  breadth.  The  breadth  oi  the  Piazza  or 
Portico  [that  is,  the  fpace  from  the  PVall  to  the  Pillars)  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  Columns.  Oppofite  to  the  wings  of  the  Atrium  one 
might  contrive  little  Halls,  having  a prolpcct  over  the  Gardens ; and 
if  they  arc  made  as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  draught,  their  Co- 
lumns fhould  be  lomck  about  twenty  foot  high,  and  then  the  Pi- 
azza’s wou’d  be  as  broad  as  the  diftance  between  each  Column.  A- 
bove  there  tllou’d  be  fome  other  Columns  of  the  Corinthian  Or- 
der, a fourth  part  lefs  than  thofe  below,  between  whom  there 
ihou’d  be  Windows  to  give  light,  in  imitation  of  the  Corinthian 
Halls,  as  one  may  fee  hereafter,  Plate  XXX.  The  opening  abotc 
ihou’d  be  without  any  cover  at  all,  and  ought  to  be  furrounded  with 
a Baluftradc.  If  the  ground  will  allow  it,  one  may  make  more  oi 
lefs  Lodging  than  I have  here  drawn,  according  as  the  life  and  con- 
venicncy  of  the  mailer  fhall  require. 
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The  following  draught  * upon  a larger  Scale  reprefents  this 
Atrium. 

A.  Atrium. 

B.  Door  to  the  Record-room. 

C.  Record-room. 

D.  Portico  of  the  Periftylos. 

E.  Portico,  or  Gallery  before  the  Atrium,  which  may  be  called  the  Vefi-' 
hule. 

F.  Freeze  and  Cornice  on  the  Brefi-fummcr,  fupporting  the  top  of  the 
Atrium. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Atrium  with  four  Columns . 

j H E following  defign  f reprefents  the  Atrium  with  four  Co- 
T ^ lumns ; the  length  of  which  being  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  the  breadth  takes  up  three.  The  Wings  {that  is,  the 
fpace  between  the  tVall  and  the  Columns,  which  is  not  comprehended  in 
the  breadth  of  the  Atrium)  have  in  breadth  a fifth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  Columns.  The  Columns  are  Corinthian,  and  their  diameter 
is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  one  half  of  the  Wings.  The  opening 
above  is  the  third  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  faid  Atrium,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  Charter-room  is  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  lame  Atrium, 
and  has  the  fame  length.  From  which  Atrium  one  palles  through 
the  Charter-room  into  the  Periflylos,  which  is  a fquare  and  a half 
in  length.  The  Columns  of  the  firft  order  are  Dorick,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  Portico  is  equal  to  the  height  of  thole  Columns. 
Thofe  of  the  fccond  order  are  Ionick,  and  a fourth  part  lefs  than 
the  firft,  under  which  there  is  a Pedeftal,  two  Foot  and  three  quar- 
ters high. 


A.  Atrium. 

B.  Door  to  the  Charter-room. 

C.  Charter-room. 

D Portico  of  the  Periftylos. 

E.  Chambers  near  the  Atrium. 

F.  Portico  through  which  one  en- 
ters into  the  Atrium. 


G.  Pipings  of  the  Atrium. 

H.  Freeze  under  the  Cornice  of  the 
Atrium. 

I.  Opening  on  the  top  of  the  Atrium, 
with  a Bahifradc  round  it. 

K.  Solid  above  the  Columns. 

L.  Scale  of  ten  Foot. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  an  Atrium  made  after  the  Corinthian  manner. 

®HE  Edifice  which  I am  going  to  defcribe  * is  at  Venice  in  the 
T ® Convent  nam’d  the  Chanty , belonging  to  the  regular  Canons. 

I have  endeavour’d  to  make  this  Houle  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Antients,  and  in  order  thereto,  I have  built  a Corinthian  Atrium  in  it, 
the  length  of  which  is  the  diagonal  of  its  fquare.  The  wings  {that 
is,  the  [paces  between  the  IVall  and  the  Columns ) have  in  breadth  two 
fevenths  of  the  length  of  the  Atrium,  that  is,  one  for  each  W ing.  The 
Columns  are  Compofite,  and  are  three  Foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  and 
3 5 Foot  high.  The  aperture  in  the  middle  is  one  third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  Atrium,  taken  between  the  Columns.  Above  the  Atrium  there 
isaTerrafslevel  to  the  third  order  of  the  Cloifter,  where  the  Cells  of 
the  Canons  are.  The  Veftry  is  on  one  fide,  near  the  Atrium,  rounda- 
bout which  there  is  a Dorick  Cornice  which  lupports  an  arch’d  cieling. 
The  Columns  that  are  there,  bear  up  that  fide  of  the  Cloifter’s  Wall, 
which  in  the  upper  part  divides  the  Chambers  or  Cells  from  the  Galle- 
ries- The  veftry  (bands  in  the  place  where  the  antients  kept  the  Ima- 
ges of  their  Ancellors,  and  which  ihey  call’d  the  Record-room  ; tho  to 
fuit  with  the  conveniency  of  the  place,  I have  made  the  wings  of  the 
Atrium  ferve  for  that  ufe,  oppofite  to  the  Veftry  in  the  Chapter-hall  an- 
fwerable  to  one  another.  On  the  fide  near  the  Church,  there  is  an 
Eliptical,  or  oval  Stair-cafe,  open  in  the  middle,  which  is  very 
commodious  and  agreeable.  From  the  Atrium  one  enters  into 
the  Cloifter,  where  there  are  three  Orders  of  columns  one  over 
the  other.  The  firft  is  Dorick,  and  its  columns  pro j eel  more 
than  one  half  from  the  Pilafters.  The  fecond  is  Ionick,  and  the 
columns  are  a fifth  part  lefs  in  height  than  the  former.  The 
third  is  Corinthian,  and  diminifhes  alfo  a fifth  in  the  height  of  the 
lecond.  In  this  laft  range,  inftead  of  Pilafters,  there  is  a con- 
tiguous Wall ; and  over  the  center  of  the  Arches  of  the  two  firft 
orders,  are  Windows  which  give  light  to  the  Entries  of  the  Cells, 
the  arch  d ceilings  whereof  are  made  of  cane,  to  difeharge 
the  Walls.  Oppofite  to  the  Atrium  and  the  Cloifter,  beyond  the 
stair-cafe,  is  the  Refectory,  or  large  Dining-room,  which  is  two 
iquares  in  length,  and  rais’d  to  the  third  Story  of  the  Cloifter. 
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It  has  a Gallery  on  each  fide,  and  under  it  a Cellar  made  in  the  fhape  of 
a Ciftern,  that  no  Water  may  come  into  it  At  one  end  arc  the  Kitchen, 
the  Ovens,  the  Poultry-yard,  the  Wood-houfe,  the  Landry,  and  a 
pretty  fine  Garden  ; at  the  other  end  are  other  Conveniencies.  This 
Building  has  44  Rooms  and  46  Cells,  including  the  apartments  lor 
Strangers,  and  other  places  for  fevcral  ufes. 

The  firft  * oi  the  following  draughts  is  a part  of  the  Atrium  drawn  at 
large,  and  the  fecond  f is  a part  of  the  Cloifter- 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Teftudinated  Atrium,  and  the  private 
Houfes  of  the  antient  Romans. 

E S I D E S the  various  forms  of  Atriums  we  have  Ipoken  of 
before,  there  was  one  very  much  in  ule  among  the  Antients, 
which  they  call'd  Teftudinated  ( that  is,  after  the  form  of  a Tor- 
toife ) and  becaufe  what  Vitruvius  fays  of  it  is  very  obfeure  and  difficult, 
and  confequently  requires  a particular  Obfervation ; I lhall  therefore 
acquaint  you  with  what  I think  upon  that  fubject,  adding  alfo  the  dif- 
pofition  and  fituation  of  the  OEques,  or  great  Halls  of  the  Chanceries, 
Refectories,  Baths,  and  the  like  ; fo  that  the  following  Cut  ’“lllall  rc- 
prefent  all  the  parts  of  a private  Houle,  every  one  in  its  place,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius. 

The  length  of  the  Atrium  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  its  fquarc,  and 
has  its  full  breadth  in  height,  which  reaches  as  far  as  die  furnmer,  .or 
architrave  of  the  Roof  The  Rooms  on  the  lides  are  fix  Foot  Ids  in 
height ; and  above  the  Walls  which  feparate  them  from  the  Atrium, 
there  are  Pilafters  which  bear  the  Roof  of  the  find  Atrium : between 
thefe  pilafters  there  are  fome  Apertures  or  Windows  which  give  light  to 
the  laid  Atrium  ■,  for  the  Chambers  have  an  open  platform  or  terrafs 
above  them.  The  Record-room  isoppofite  to  the  entry,  and  is  two 
fifths  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium.  This  place  ferv'd,  as  I faid  be- 
fore, to  put  in  the  Images  or  Titles  of  their  Anceftors.  A little  further 
one  finds  the  Periftylos,  about  which  are  Piazzas  as  broad  as  is  the 
height  of  the  columns.  The  Chambers  are  of  the  fame  breadth, 
and  their  height,  to  the  impoft  of  the  Arches,  is  equal  to  their 
breadth ; as  the  Arches  have  in  height  the  third  part  of  their  dia- 
meter. Vitruvius  has  deferib’d  feveral  forts  of  OEques,  which 
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wherein  alio  tire  Women  did  their  work.  Some  of  thefe  were  called 
Tetrafyli,  becaufe  they  had  in  them  four  Pillars.  Others  were  called 
Corinthian , which  were  furrounded  with  ferny-columns.  T he  Egyptian 
ones  had,  over  and  above  the  firft  row  of  columns,  a Wall,  which 
inclos’d  them  with  half  columns  plac’d  diredtly  above  the  lower  ones, 
and  a fourth  part  lels.  Between  theie  Pillars  were  the  Windows  that  gave 
light  to  the  Hall.  The  height  of  the  Galleries  that  furrounded  it,  did 
not  exceed  the  columns  of  the  frit  order ; and  above  all  there  was  a 
plat-form  with  a corridor,  and  an  elbow-rail  round  the  whole.  Iihall 
give  a delign  of  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  Halls  feparately.  The  l'quare 
Halls  were  to  take  the  cool  in  during  the  Summer,  and  had  commonly 
the  profpect  of  Gardens  or  other  V erdures.  They  had  alfo  another 
kind  of  Halls  that  were  called  Cizjcencs,  and  which  were  alfo  defign’d 
for  the  abovefaid  ufes.  The  Chanceries  and  Libraries  were  generally 
on  the  Eaft  fide,  as  alfo  the  Triclinia,  or  Eating-rooms.  There  were 
likewife  Bagnios  for  Men  anrl  Women,  whirh  I have  reprefented  in  the 
further  part  of  the  Houfe. 

E.  A Hall  with  four  columns. 

F.  A Bafilica. 

G.  Apartments  for  the  Summer. 

H.  Chambers. 

I.  Libraries. 

is  for  the  fame  Atrium,  from  a larger  Scale. 
I Chambers  about  the  Atrium. 

K.  Summers  making  the  Freeze  of 
the  Entablature  within. 

L.  Windows  winch  give  light  to  the 
Atrium. 

M.  The  fat  above  the  Walls  of  the 

Atrium. 


A.  Atrium. 

B.  Record-room. 

C Pcriftylos. 

D.  Halls  after  the  Corinthian 
manner. 

The  following  defign  * 

A.  Atrium. 

Record-room. 

Piazza  about  the  inner  court. 
The  inner  court. 

Door  way  to  the  Record-room. 
Part  of  the  Corinthian  Hall. 
Galleries , or  Piazzas. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 


H . Piazjtza  before  the  Atrium. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Halls  with  four  Columns . 

SH  E following  defign  f is  of  that  fort  of  Hall  call’d  Tetra- 
ftjlos,  becaufe  it  had  four  columns.  It  was  made  fquare,  and 
the  columns  ferv’d  not  only  to  proportion  the  breadth  to 
the  height,  but  alfo  to  make  the  upper  place  Hill  the  firmer  j which 

is 
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is  a thing  that  I have  practis’d  in  moft  of  my  Buildings,  as  may  be  feen 
both  in  die  defigns  I have  already  given,  and  in  thofe  that  are  to  follow. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Corinthian  Halls. 

H E Corinthian  Halls  were  of  two  forts.  The  fir  ft  had  their 
columns  only  laid  on  the  Floor,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  firft 
defign  and  the  fecond  were  laid  on  Pedeftals,  as  in  the  fe- 
cond  defign  f : But  the  columns  in  both  were  always  near  the  Wall,  and 
the  Architrave,  Freeze,  and  Cornice  were  made  with  Stuc,  or  elfe  of 
Wood,  and  there  was  but  one  row  of  Pillars.  The  Ceilings  were  either 
made  femi-circular,  orfcheme,  that  is,  fo  flat  as  to  have  in  height  on- 
ly one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  Room.  They  were  generally  ad- 
vanc’d with  compartments  made  with  ftuc  and  painting  The  length 
ot  thefe  Halls  would  be  of  a fine  proportion,  if  it  was  of  a fquare  and 
two  thirds  of  their  breadth. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Hall  after  the  Egyptian  manner. 

H E following  defign  **  is  for  Halls  after  the  Egyptian  way, 
IHJ|  which  very  much  referable  Baflicas,  or  Courts  of  Jultice,  (of 
wj1jcj1  1 flidl[  alfo  fpeakwhen  I treat  of  publick  Buildings)  be- 
caufe  thefe  forts  of  Halls  had  a Portico  wherein  the  columns  were  at 
adiftance  from  the  Wall,  after  the  fame  manner  as  inth  e Baflicas;  and 
upon  thefe  Pillars  were  plac’d  the  Architrave,  Freeze,  and  Cornice.  The 
fpacc  between  the  Pillars  and  the  Wall  was  cover’d  with  a platform  fur- 
rounded  by  a Corridor  with  rails  and  ballufters.  Above  the  fame  Pillars, 
there  was  a continu’d  Wall  with  half  Pillars  on  the  infide  of  it,  a fourth 
part  lels  than  the  lower  ones.  Between  the  laid  half  Pillars  were  plac’d 
the  Windows  that  gave  fight  to  the  Hall,  and  through  which,  when  laid 
open , thofe  that  were  on  the  platform  could  look  into  it.  This  fort  of 
Halls  mult  needs  have  been  of  an  admirable  magnificence,  as  well  by 
realon  of  the  ornaments  of  its  Pillars,  as  for  its  height;  becaulethe 
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Soffit:  reach’d  above  the  Cornice  of  the  fecond  Order,  and  one  may 
judge  how  commodious  they  were,  for  receiving  great  companies,  for 
banquetting,  and  for  all  manner  of  Recreations. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Of  the  private  Houfes  of  the  Greeks. 


HE  Greeks  had  a different  way  of  Building  from  the  Romans  ; 
for,  as  Vitruvius  fays,  inftead  of  making  Portico’s,  or  Gal- 
leries and  Halls,  they  made  the  entry  to  their  Houfes  very 
narrow*,  placing  on  one  fide  the  Stables,  and  the  Porter’s-lodges  on 
the  other.  From  this  firft  entry,  one  pafs’d  into  a Court,  which  had 
PuiZjZyis  on  three  fides,  and  towards  that  of  the  South  they  made  Anti , 
or  butments  of  Pilafters,  which  fupported  the  joyfls  of  the  Ceiling 
more  inwards:  becaufe,  that  leaving  fomefpace  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  they  had  very  large  places,  which  chey  appointed  for  Lodg- 
ings to  the  Miftrels  of  the  Houfe,  and  to  the  Men  and  Maid  Servants. 
On  the  fame  Floor  with  thefe  butments,  there  were  fome  Rooms 
which  we  may  call  Anti-chambers,  Chambers,  and  Drawing-rooms, being 
every  one  juft  behind  the  other.  About  the  Piaz^z>as  were  places  ap- 
pointed for  eating,  deeping,  and  the  like  Family  necellities.  To  this 
Building  was  another  join’d,  greater  and  better  adorn’d,  with  larger 
Courts,  wherein  they  made  four  Porticos , or  Piagets  of  equal  height, 
if  they  did  not  make  one  of  a larger  fize  to  the  South ; and  then  the 
Piazza  on  that  fide  was  call’d  Rhodian , perhaps  bccaufe  the  Rhodians 
firlt  ufed  this  manner  of  Building.  In  thefe  Courts  were  very  magnifi- 
cent Galleries  to  the  Front:  they  had  their  own  Gates,  being  inhabited 
only  by  Men.  On  the  right  and  left  fide  of  this  Building  they  made 
others,  which,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  had  their  own  particular  Gates, 
with  all  the  conveniences  neceflary  for  a dwelling.  There  they  ufed  to 
lodge  Strangers;  for  it  was  a cuftom  among  this  Nation,  that  when 
they  had  a foreign  G licit,  they  entertain’d  him  at  their  own  Ta- 
ble the  firft  day ; but  after  that  time  they  affign’d  him  an  Apart- 
ment in  this  kind  of  Houfe,  wherein  they  furnilh’d  him  with  c- 
very  thing  necefTary  for  his  maintenance:  fo  that  Strangers  were 
thus  obligd  to  no  Ceremony,  and  had  the  fame  liberty  as  if 
tney  had  been  all  the  while  at  their  own  home.  And  now  1 think 
I have  fufilciently  explain’d  the  antient  Greek  way  of  Building, 
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as  well  as  that  we  pradtife  our  felves  at  prefent  in  the  Towns. 
Parts  of  a private  Houfe  after  the  Grecian  manner. 


A.  Paffage  at  the  entry  of  the  houfe. 

B.  Stables. 

C.  Porter  s Lodge. 

D.  Ftrfl  Court. 

E.  Lobby,  orVeJltbule,  thro  which 
people  pajl  into  the  rooms. 

F.  Places  where  the  women  did 
their  work. 

G.  Firjl great  Chamber,  which  we 
may  call  an  Anti-chamber. 

H.  Aleffer  room. 

I.  A Clofet. 

K.  Great  dining-room. 

L.  Common  Chambers. 

M.  Second  Court,  larger  than  the 

M- 

N.  Piazza  larger  than  the  three  o- 
thers,  the  Court  of  which  is  calf  d 
Rhodian- 


O.  Puff  age  leading  from  the  little 
Court  to  the  greater. 

P.  Three  Piazzas,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  fmall. 

Q_  Cizicene  Refectories,  and 
Chanceries,  or  places  that  ufed  to 
be  painted. 

R.  Hall. 

S.  Library. 

T.  Square  Hall  where  they  ufed  to 
eat. 

V-  Apartments  for  Strangers. 

X.  Small  paffages  which  divided 
the  flrangers  apartments  from 
thofe  of  the  majler. 

Y.  Small  open  Courts. 

Z.  T he  principal  jireet. 


CHAP.  XII. 


Of  the  Situation  which  ought  to  be  chofen  for  Country 

Houfes. 

BS  certainly  'tis  highly  creditable  and  convenient  foraGende- 
man  to  have  a Houle  in  the  City,  where  he  is  oblig’d  fome- 
times  to  refide,  either  as  occupying  fome  publick  Poll  in  the 
Government,  or  for  the  management  of  his  own  private  Affairs ; fo 
perhaps  lie  may  receive  no  lefspleafure  and  advantage  from  a Houfe  in 
die  Country,  where  he  pafies  the  reft  of  his  time  in  feeing  and  improv- 
ing his  own  Poffellions,  in  augmendng  his  fubftance  by  indultry  and 
agriculture;  where,  by  exercifing  himlclf,  either  in  walking,  or  on 
Horfe-back  (which  are  only  proper  for  the  Country)  he  preferves  his 
Body  flrong  and  healdiy ; and  where,  in  a word,  the  mind  being  over- 
labour'd by  the  fatigues  of  the  City,  will  be  Angularly  recruited  and 
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recreated:  fo  that,  he  may  then  quietly  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
Books,  or  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  in  imitation  of  thofe  anti- 
ent  Sages,  who,  on  liich  accounts,  ufed  frequently  to  retire  to  the  like 
places';  where  being  vifited  by  their  viruous  Friends  and  Relations, 
and  poffefling  Pleafure-houfes,  Gardens,  Fountains,  and  fuch  other 
objects  of  diverfion,  but  above  all  their  own  virtue,  they  cou'd  ea- 
fily  attain  that  highelt  pitch  of  a happy  Life,  that  on  this  earth  can 
be  poffibly  enjoy’d.  Now  having  already,  by  the  help  of  God, 
finiUl’d  all  I had  to  lay  with  relation  to  Houfes  in  the  City,  ’tis  but 
reafonable  I (Tlould  pafsnext  to  thofe  in  the  Country,  where  private 
Affairs  and  Family-bu finds  are  chiefly  tranfaded.  But  before  we 
come  to  give  the  defign  and  draughts  of  fuch,  it  appears  very  pro- 
per to  difeourfe  a little  about  Situation,  or  the  places  fit  to  be  cholen 
for  fuch  Buildings ; and  of  the  compartment,  or  dillribution  of  the 
parts  of  the  lame:  becaufenot  being  commonly  (as  in  Towns)  ftrai- 
ten’d  for  room  by  publick  Buildings,  nor  confin’d  by  our  Neighbours 
to  certain  determinate  bounds,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  able  Archited  to 
find  out  with  all  care  and  diligence  the  moll  commodious  and  healthy 
places ; lince  People  live  in  the  Country  for  rbp  greatcfl  part  of  the 
Summer,  during  which  fcafuu,  our  Bodies,  even  in  the  healthieft 
region,  are  apt  to  grow  weak  and  fickly,  by  reafonof  the  heats.  In 
the  firft  place  therefore,  let  the  feat  pitch’d  upon  be,  as  near  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  moft  convenient  for  the  owner’s  Eftate,  that  is,  towards  the 
center  of  the  fame ; to  the  end  that  without  much  fatigue,  he  may 
himfelf  view  the  whole  at  any  time,  tnd  make  improvements  all 
around;  as  likewife  that  the  Tenants  and  Labourers  may  the  more 
eafily  bring  the  growth  of  it  to  his  Houfe.  If  the  Building  can 
be  creded  near  a River,  it  will  much  conduce  ro  its  Beauty  and 
Convenience ; becaufe  thus  not  only  the  produds  of  the  Land 
can  at  all  times  be  the  more  eafily  carry  d by  Water  to  the  City, 
and  that  the  Water  itfelf  will  ferve  the  ufes  of  the  Houfe  and  Cat- 
tle; but  it  will  render  the  profped  moll  agreeable,  notably  re- 
frefih  the  Air  in  Summer,  and  with  no  fmall  advantage,  as  well 
as  ornament,  water  the  Fields,  Gardens,  and  Stalls,  which  are  the 
very  foul  and  fupport  of  a Country  Villa.  But  if  the  fituation 
can’t  be  near  a navigable  River,  let  it  be  however  near  fome  Brook, 
or  other  running  Water,  and  as  far  as  may  be  from  dead  or 
ftagnant  Waters  ; becaufe  thefe  generate  the  very  worft  of  Air, 
which  may  be  eafily  avoided,  by  building  in  elevated  and  agree- 
ble  places  : 1 mean  where  the  Air,  being  free,  is  in  a continual 
motion,  and  the  Earth,  by  reafon  of  its  declivity,  purg  d from 

all  humid  and  noxious  Vapours  ; where  the  Inhabitants  are 
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healthy,  chearful,  and  very  well  complexion’d  and  where  one 
is  not  difturb’d  with  the  noife  of  Gnats,  and  other  troublefome 
little  Animals,  which  breed  in  putrefy 'd  and  marfhy  Waters.  Yet 
fince  Water  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  life  of  Man,  and  that 
Waters  of  different  qualities  produce  in  us  different  Effects 
(whence  fome  beget  the  Spleen,  fome  the  Gout,  others  the  Stone, 
and  others  other  Diftempers)  fo  the  utmoft  care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  the  Houf'e  may  be  near  fuch  Water  as  has  no  odd  or  ill  tafte, 
and  that  has  no  particular  Tincture:  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
be  limpid,  clear,  light,  and  fuch  as,  fprinkled,  will  not  ftain 
white  Linnen,  all  thefe  being  figns  of  its  goodnefs.  Vitruvius 
has  taught  us  many  ways  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  the  Water; 
and  that  Water  is  held  perfect  in  its  kind,  which  makes  good 
Bread,  wherein  greens  are  quickly  boil’d,  and  which  leaves  no  fedi- 
ment  in  the  bottom  of  the  VelTel.  It  is  an  excellent  mark  of 
the  goodnef  of  Water,  if  in  its  paflage  there  neither  grow  mofs 
nor  rUihes ; but  that  its  bed  be  clean  and  fine,  with  land  or  gra- 
vel at  the  bottom,  and  without  mud  or  flime.  The  very  ani- 
mals that  drink  ordinarily  of  fuch  Waters  will  give  marks  of 
their  goodnefs,  if  they  are  hearty,  brisk,  (bring,  and  in  good 
cafe,  being  neither  lean  nor  feeble.  As  for  the  falubrity  of  the 
Air,  an  indication  of  it,  over  and  above  thofe  already  menti- 
on d,  may  be  taken  from  old  Edifices,  if  they  are  neither  cor- 
rupted nor  confumed  ; from  the  Trees,  if  they  be  thriving, 
beautiful,  ftrait,  and  none  of  thofe  that  naturally  grow  in  fenny 
places ; from  the  Rocks  and  Stones  of  the  place,  if  they  fhow 
no  figns  of  rottennefs  in  the  part  that’s  above  the  furface  of  the 
Earth;  and  even  from  the  complexion  of  the  Inhabitants,  if  it 
be  natural,  and  fhows  a good  Conllitution.  None  ought  to 
build  in  V allies  enclos’d  by  Mountains : becaufe  Houfes  hid  in 
fuch  places , befides  their  being  depriv’d  of  diftant  Profpccfs , 
and  that  they  are  not  confpicuous  to  others,  which  lofes  all 
their  Beauty  and  Reputation ; they  are  moreover  in  every  refpect 
injurious  to  health,  becaufe  the  Earth,  being  impregnated  with 
the  Rains  that  fettle  there,  fends  forth  Vapours  peftiferous,1  not 
only  to  the  Bodies,  but  alfo  to  the  minds  of  Men ; the  fpirits 
being  by  their  means  debilitated , the  joints  emafculated , the 
Nerves  relax’d,  and  the  Provifions  carry’d  into  Magazines  and 
Graincries  corrupted  with  moifture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Sun  can  penetrate  into  thofe  bottoms,  the  reflection  of  its  Rays 
will  caufc  exceflive  heats;  or  if  it  enters  not,  then  a perpetual 
{hade  will  render  the  People  ftupid,  and  fpoil  their  Complexi- 
on. 
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on.  When  the  winds  blow  into  them  they  are  too  impetuous,  by  rea- 
1'on  of  the  narrow  chops  thro  which  they  muft  pafs ; and  when  they 
blow  not  there,  the  air  ftagnating  of  courfe,  will  become  grols  and 
fickly.  The  refolution  being  taken  therefore  to  build  upon  an  emi- 
nence, let  afituationbechofen  that  faces  the  temperate  region  of  the 
Air,  and  that  is  neither  always  overfhadow  d by  higher  Hills,  nor 
fcorch’d  up,  as  it  were,  with  two  Suns,  by  the  reflexion  of  the  true 
one  from  fome  neighbouring  Rock  ‘ for  in  either  of  thele  cafes,  it  be- 
comes an  inconvenient  habitation.  Finally,  in  chufing  a lituation 
for  the  building  of  a Villa , or  Country-houfe,  all  thofe  confiderations 
are  requilite,  which  are  ufed  in  chufing  the  fituationof  aCity-houfe: 
for  as  the  City  is  but  one  great  Houfe,  or  Family;  fo  every  Family, 
or  private  Houfe,  is  a little  City. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Compartments  of  Cotwtry-houfes. 

eF  T E R having  found  and  pitcht  upon  an  airy,  pleafant,  ad- 
vantageous, and  healthy  Situation,  one  muft  think  next  on 
the  Compartment  of  the  Building,  or  the  diftribution  of  its 
parts,  and  to  make  it  both  elegant  and  convenient.  Two  forts 
of  Houfes  are  neceflary  in  the  Country : one  for  the  dwelling  of 
the  Mafter  and  of  his  Family;  the  other  for  the  Farmer,  who 
improves  the  Land  and  gathers  the  Rents,  as  well  as  for  lodging 
the  Cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  Earth.  Therefore  it  will  be  re- 
quifite  to  difpofe  the  fituation  of  both  the  Buildings  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  one  may  be  no  impediment  to  the  other 
The  Mafter 's  Houfe  muft  be  made  fuitable  to  his  Quality,  and 
proportion’d  to  the  number  of  his  Retinue,  after  the  fiime  man- 
ner as  the  City-houfcs,  whereof  we  have  treated  before.  There 
muft  be  proper  covers  made  for  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
Villa,  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the  ground  and  number 
of  the  Cattle,  and  contiguous  to  the  main  Houfe , that  the  M*" 
fter  may  eafily  go  every  where  ftlelter  d,  without  being  hinder  d 
from  minding  his  bufinefs  by  either  Snow,  or  Rain,  or  the 
(torching  heat  of  the  Sun.  This  will  ferve  alfo  to  Inciter  tic 
Wood,  and  other  numberlefs  Country  Provifions,  which  too  mun 
moiftureof  the  Air,  or  the  heat  will  fpoil ; befidcs,  that  fuch  Pia^as 
will  make  the  Building  look  much  greater  Regard  muft  alfo  ® 
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Provifions,  with  all  the  Country  tools  and  luggage  conveniently, 
and  allow  them  room  enough.  The  Chambers  of  the  Steward,  of 
the  Farmer,  and  of  the  Labourers,  muft  be  in  a place  convenient 
for  them,  and  near  the  Gates  for  the  fecurity  of  the  other  places. 
The  Stalls  and  Stables  for  labouring  Cattle,  fuch  as  Oxen  and 
Hoifes,  mull  be  far  from  the  principal  Houfe,  becaufe  of  the  ill 
fmell  of  their  dung ; but  they  ought  to  be  in  a warm  and  airy 
iituation.  All  breeding  Creatures,  fuch  as  Hogs,  Sheep,  Pigeons, 
Fowls,  and  the  like,  require  each  a place  proper  to  their  kind ; 
and  in  this  matter  one  muft  be  ruled  by  the  different  cultoms  of 
Countries.  The  Cellars  muft  be  under  ground,  very  clofe,  and 
in  a dry  place , far  from  all  noife , moifture , or  any  ill  fmell. 
They  ought  to  receive  their  light  from  the  Eaft  to  the  North: 
becaufe  that  the  Sun  fhining  from  the  other  fides,  would  be  apt 
to  heat,  debilitate,  and  fpoil  the  Wine  or  other  Liquors.  One 
muft  give  them  a little  declivity  in  the  middle,  upon  a cement 
Pavement,  or  elle  with  fquare  Stones  fo  well  join’d  together,  that 
fhonld  the  Wine  happen  to  fpill,  one  may  take  it  up  again. 
The  tubs  wherein  the  Wine  it  working,  mult  be  under  covert  near 
the  Cellars ; and  be  railed  fo,  that  the  props  may  be  a little  higher 
than  the  bung-hole  of  the  Pipes,  to  the  end  the  Wine  may  be 
ealily  carry’d  thro  Channels  made  of  Leather  or  of  Wood  into  the 
faid  Pipes. 

The  Granaries  muft  have  their  light  from  the  North,  becaufe  that  on 
this  fide  they  won’t  be  expos’d  to  the  heats,  but  rather  refrefh’d  by  the 
Wind ; and  the  Corn  will  be  much  better  preferv’d,  without  being 
infelted  by  the  Mice,  and  fuch  other  Vermin  as  do  it  a great  deal  of 
hurt.  One  mult  floor  the  Granaries  with  excellent  Earth  ; but  when 
fuch  is  not  to  be  had,  Deals  mult  be  ufed,  becaufe  Lime  is  a great 
Enemy  to  Corn. 

The  other  Store-houfes,  on  the  very  fame  account,  muft  have 
their  lights  to  the  fame  fide.  The  Hay-lofts  may  be  to  the  South 
or  Weft ; becaufe  when  the  Hay  is  thus  well  dry’d  by  the  Sun, 
there  will  be  no  danger  it  fhould  corrupt  and  take  fire.  The 
tools  and  implements  belonging  to  Tillage,  are  belt  under  coverts 
turn'd  to  the  South.  The  Barns  where  the  Corn  is  threfhed  muft 
be  expos’d  to  the  Sun  , fpacious , large , upon  a firm  ground  , 
and  a little  rais’d  in  the  middle;  as  round  about  it,  or  at  leaft 
on  one  of  its  fides,  there  ought  to  be  a Pia^a,  that  in  cafe  of 
a hidden  Rain,  one  may  immediately  fecure  the  Corn.  ’Tis  not 
proper  it  fhould  be  too  near  the  Maftcr’s  Houfe,  becaufe  of  its 
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dull;  hut  it  ought  not  to  be  lb  far  from  it,  but  that  it  may  be  within 

This  in  general  is  lufficient  concerning  the  choice  that  is  to  be  made 
of  the  Situation  and  Compartment  of  Country-houfes : now  to  ac- 
quit my  felt'  of  my  promife,  I (hall  give  here  the  draughts  of  feme 
Houfes,  which,  according  to  feveral  Inventions,  1 have  built  in  the 


Country. 


CHAP.  XIV; 

The  Draughts  of  feveral  Country-houfes  built  by  noble 

Venetians. 


SHE  following  Houfe  * is  at  Bagnolo,  within  two  miles  of 
Lonm,  a Cattle  in  the  Vicentin,  belonging  to  the  *ree  Bro- 
thers, the  magnificent  Counts  Vifar  and  Daniel 

Pifani  On  both  lades  ol  the  Court  are  the  Stables , Cel  ars , 
Granaries,  and  l'uch  other  places  for  the  fervice  of  the  Villa.  The 
Columns  of  thePorncos  are  of  the  Dortek  Order.  The  Lord  sApait- 
ment  isinthe  middle  ofthe Budding.  The  Floorol  the  firft Cham- 
ber is  rais’d  feven  foot  above  the  level  of  the  Ground,  under  which 
is  the  Kitchen,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  Servant!  The 

Hall  is  arch'd,  its  height  being  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  one  hah  moie. 
The  Arches  ofthe  Galleries  have  likewife  the  lame  proportion.  Ihe 
Chambers  are  ceil’d,  and  as  high  as  broad ; the  greaicft  arc  a fquare 
and  two  thirds  long ; the  others  are  but  a fquare  and  a half.  Theie  was 
not  l'o  great  regard  had  in  placing  the  two  back-ftairs,  where  they  mig  t 
receive  a clearer  light  (as  we  have  order  d in  the  hrft  Book)  becaulc 
thefe  Stairs  ferving  only  for  the  Offices  underneath,  or  for  the  Grana- 
ries and  other  like  places  above,  the  chiel  care  was  to  compleat  the 
middle  Apartment  where  the  Mailer  lodges,  as  well  as  Strangers;  an 
the  Stairs  leading  to  this  Story  are  very  advantagcoully  plac  d,  asm  y 
be  feea  in  the  draught.  Let  this  ferve  lor  a general  adver^ement 
to  the  prudent  Reader,  with  refpecfc  to  all  the  other  Houles  which 
have  but  one  Story;  becaufe  in  fuch  as  have  two  fine  ones,  and  wc 
adorn’d,  I have  taken  care  to  order  it  fo,  that  the  Stair-ca  cs 
very  lightfome,  and  in  convenient  places:  I fay  two  Stones,  •<- 
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caufe  neither  what  is  under  ground  for  Cellars  and  fuch  ufes,  nor 
what  is  above  for  Granaries  and  Garrets,  is  reckon’d  among  the  prin- 
cipal Stories,  as  not  lerving  to  lodge  Gentlemen. 

The  Houle  following  * belongs  to  the  magnificent  Lord  Francifco 
Badoero  in  the  P olefine , in  a place  call’d  la  Frata.  ’Tis  fituared  upon 
an  alcent,  at  the  foot  of  which  palles  a branch  of  the  Adige,  where  a 
Caftlc  of  Salinguera  de  Efte,  Brother-in-law  to  Ez.z_elmo  Romano,  an- 
tiently  flood.  All  this  Building  has  a Pedellal  five  foot  high  for  its 
Bafis,  at  the  level  of  which  is  the  fioor  of  the  Chambers,  which  are 
all  of  them  ceil’d  and  painted  in  grotefque  of  a very  fine  Invention,  by 
Giallo  Florentmo.  The  Granaries  are  above;  and  the  Kitchen,  with 
the  Cellars  and  other  conveniencies,  are  below.  The  Columns  of 
the  Galleries  in  the  body  of  the  Houfe  are  Ionick.  The  Cornice 
goes  about  the  whole  Houfe  like  a Crown.  The  pediment  over  the 
Portico  makes  a very  fine  Ihew,  railing  the  middle  oi  the  Houfe 
higher  than  the  wings.  Afterwards,  as  one  goes  downwards,  there 
are  the  Farmer’s  and  Steward’s  Habitations,  the  Stables,  and  fuch 
other  places  fit  for  a Country-houie. 

The  magnificent  Lord  Marco  Zeno  has  put  the  following  in- 
vention f in  pradtife  at  Cafalto,  which  is  a place  near  the  Caftlc 
of  la  Motta,  in  the  T rivigian.  It  Hands  upon  a bafement,  that 
furrounds  the  whole  Building,  equal  with  the  floor  of  the  Rooms, 
which  are  all  arch’d.  The  height  of  the  largeft  is  according  to 
our  fecond  manner.  The  Arches  of  the  fquare  Rooms  are  grind- 
ed in  the  angles  about  the  Windows:  Thole  ot  the  Clolets,  or 
Rooms  near  the  Galleries,  are  fafciaied,  as  are  thole  ot  the  Hall. 
The  Hall  and  Galleries  are  arch’d  of  an  equal  height,  and  are  like- 
wife  both  of  them  higher  than  the  Rooms.  This  Houfe  has  Gar- 
dens, a Court-yard,  a Dove-houle,  and  every  thing  that  is  neceflary 
for  a Country  dwelling. 

Near  to  Gambarare,  on  the  Brenta,  is  the  following  Building  **, 
which  is  the  Houfe  of  the  magnificent  Lords  Nicolo  and  Luigi  de 
F of  cart.  The  Houfe  is  railed  eleven  foot  from  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  below  are  the  Kitchens,  Pantries,  and  the  like  places.^ 
Every  thing  is  arch’d  as  well  above  as  below.  The  Arches  ot 
the  great  Chambers  are  made  after  our  firll  manner  Thofe 
of  the  lquares  are  arch’d  round  like  a Cupola.  On  the  Clolets 
arc Mez,anim.  The  Hall  is  arch’d  half  round  grinded:  its  import 
is  as  high  from  die  Floor  as  the  breadth  of  the  Hall,  which  is 
excellently  painted  by  Metier  Batttfia  V metiano.  Metier  Batnfia 
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Franco , one  of  the  bell;  draughtfmcn  of  our  time,  did  alfo  begin 
to  paint  one  of  the  great  Chambers,  but  he  dy’d  before  he  could 
finiill  his  Work.  The  Portico  is  of  the  Ionic k Order.  The  Cornice 
goes  round  the  whole  Houle,  and  makes  a pediment  above  the  Por- 
tico, as  well  as  on  the  oppofite  part.  Under  the  Eves  of  the  Roof 
there  is  a fecond  Cornice,  which  pafles  above  the  pediments.  The 
upper  Rooms  are  like  Me&aninos,  becaufe  of  the  little  height  they 
have,  w'hich  is  but  eight  Foot. 

At  Mnfera,  near  the  Caftle  of  Afolo,  in  the  Trivigian,  is  the  fol- 
lowing * Houle,  w'hich  belongs  to  the  moll  Reverend  Daniel  Barbara, 
Patriarch  elect  of  Aquileia,  and  to  the  Lord  Marco  Antonio  Barbaro, 
his  Brother.  That  fide  of  the  Building  which  advances  a little  out- 
wards, has  two  ftories  of  Rooms.  The  floor  of  the  higher  ones  is 
level  with  a Court  that  is  behind,  where  there  is  a Fountain  wrought 
in  the  Mount  directly  over-againlt  the  front  of  the  Houfe,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  Ornaments,  both  of  Stuc  and  Painting.  This 
Fountain  forms  a little  Lake,  which  ferves  for  a Pond;  from 
whence  the  Water  over-flowing,  goes  into  the  Kitchen,  and  runs 
afterwards  thro  the  Gardens,  which  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
high  Road  which  leads  gradually  to  the  Houle : there  it  makes  two 
little  Ponds,  which  ferve  alfo  for  watering-places  on  the  high-way,  and 
running  Hill  further,  it  waters  the  Orchard,  which  is  very  large,  and 
fill’d  with  excellent  Fruit-trees,  and  all  fort  of  pulfe. 

The  front  of  the  Mailer’s  Apartment  has  four  Columns  of  the  lonick 
Order.  The  capitels  of  thele  on  the  angles,  face,  or  (how  alike  on 
bothfides.  I fhall  teach  rhe  manner  of  making  thefe  capitels  in  the 
book  of  Temples.  There  are  Galleries  on  both  fides  of  the  Houfe, 
at  the  end  of  w'hich  are  two  Pigeon-houfes ; and  below  them  are  the 
prefles  for  the  Vintage  ( at  the  place  mark'd  A in  the  plan ) with  the 
Stable,  and  other  neceflary  places  for  Husbandry. 

The  following  Houfe  \ is  near  the  gate  of  Montagnana,  a Caftle 
in  the  Territory  of  Padua,  and  was  built  by  the  Lord  Francifco 
Pifano,  after  whofe  paflage  into  a better  Life  there  remain’d  part 
of  it  unfinifh’d.  The  great  Chambers  are  a fquare  and  three 
quarters  long;  the  Arches  are  fchem’d,  and  according  to  our 
fecond  manner.  The  fecond  fize  Rooms  are  fquare,  and  their 
Arches  round  or  oven- wife.  The  Clofets,  and  the  Paflage  be- 
tween, are  of  the  fame  breadth:  their  Aiches  are  two  fquares 
high.  The  Entry  has  four  Columns,  a fifth  lcfs  than  thofe  which 
are  without  ; and  they  fupport  the  floor  of  the  Hall  : befides 
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(ha.  the  height  of  the  Arch  is  much  finer  and  fitrer  with  them: 
The  four  Niches,  which  you  perceive  there  have  each  a Statue,  re- 
prefeming  the  four  feafons  of  the  Year,  done  by  AUJfandro  Vuiori., 
an  excellent  Sculptor.  The  firft  Order  of  Columns  is  Doric, (,  and 
the  fecond  lomck.  The  upper  Rooms  are  ceil'd.  The  height  of  the 
Hall  reaches  as  far  as  the  roof  On  the  Flanks  of  this  Houfe,  there 
are  two  wings,  join'd  to  the  Houfe  by  twopaffages,  which  leadinto 
the  Kitchen  and  to  Tome  other  Offices ; in  the  middle  of  each  of 
them  there  are  two  arch’d  Gates  which  open  into  two  Streets 

The  following  draught  * is  the  Houfe  of  the  magnificent  Lord 
George  Gornaro  in  P tomb i no,  a place  of  Caftle-franco.  The  firft  Or- 
der of  the  Portico  is  lomck.  The  ftair-cafe  is  as  far  as  well  can  be 
into  the  Houfe,  that  it  may  be  lefs  expos’d  to  heat  or  cold.  The 
wings  of  the  Hall,  wherein  you  fee  the  Niches,  have  the  third 
part  of  their  own  length  in  breadth  ; and  the  Pillars  range  with 
the  laft  but  one  of  the  Porticos  exactly,  and  are  as  diftant  from 
one  another  as  they  are  high.  The  great  Rooms  are  a fquare 
and  three  quarters  long;  the  height  of  the  Arches  is  according 
to  our  firft  method  of  the  height  of  Arches.  The  fecond-fize 
Rooms  are  fquare,  and  a third  higher  than  broad.  The  Arches 
are  crofs-grinded.  Over  the  Clofets  are  Mez.aninos,  or  half  Sto- 
ries. The  upper  Portico  is  of  the  Corinthian  Order:  its  Pillars  are 
a fifth  part  lefs  than  the  lower  ones.  The  Chambers  are  ceil’d, 
and  above  them  are  fome  Mez^aninot.  The  Kitchen,  and  places 
belonging  to  it,  are  on  one  fide;  and  on  the  other  are  places 
for  the  Servants- 

The  Building  of  the  following  draught  f belongs  to  the  moft 
illuftrious  Knight  LeonarAo  _ Mocenico , in  a place  call’d  Morocco,  on 
the  road  from  Venice  to  Trevigi.  The  Cellars  are  level  with  the 
ground,  and  above  them  are  the  Granaries  on  the  one  fide,  as 
the  Servants  Lodgings  are  on  the  other.  Over  thefe  are  the 
Mafter’s  Rooms,  forming  four  Apartments.  The  Arches  of  the 
greateft  are  one  and  twenty  foot  high,  and  are  made  of  Canes, 
that  they  may  be  the  lefs  heavy.  Thole  of  the  leller  ones  are 
as  high  as  thofe  of  the  largeft ; but  thole  of  the  Clofets  are  only 
17  foot  high,  and  are  eroded.  The  Gallery  of  the  firft  ftory  is 
lonick.  In  the  lower  Hall  there  are  four  Columns,  which  make 
the  height  and  breadth  to  be  proportionable.  The  fecond  Order 
of  the  Portico  is  Corinthian,  and  its  Poggio,  or  Pedeftal,  is  two 
foot  and  three  quarters  high.  The  ftair-cafes  are  in  the  middle. 
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Separating  the  Hall  from  the  Veftibule : both  Stairs  are  oppofite  the  one 
to  the  other,  to  the  end  that  People  may  go  up  and  come  down  both 
ways,  which  makes  them  very  fine  and  convenient,  befides  that  they 
are  light  enough,  On  the  wings  of  this  Building  are  the  Wine-preffes 
■ mark'd  on  the  Plan  A)  with  the  Stables,  Galleries,  and  fuch  like  places 
fit  tor  a Country  Family. 

At  FariZjolo  in  the  Trivigian,  within  three  Miles  of  Cajlel-franco , may 
be  feen  the  Houle  of  the  magnificent  Lord  Leonardo  Emo,  built  accord- 
ing to  the  following  draught*.  The  Cellars,  Granaries,  Stables,  and 
other  places  for  a Villa , are  on  each  fide  of  the  Mafter  s Houfe ; at  each 
end  of  which  there  is  a Pigeon-houle,  which,  befides  the  ornament  to 
the  place,  brings  likewile  profit  to  the  Owner.  People  may  go  under 
Shelter  every  where  about  this  Houfe,  which  is  one  of  the  moll  confide- 
rable  conveniences  that  ought  to  be  defir  d in  a Country-houfe,  as  we 
have  already  obferv’d.  On  the  back  of  this  Building  there  is  a fquare 
Garden,  which  contains  fourfcore  Trivigian  Acres ; in  the  midft  of 
which  runs  a little  River,  which  renders  the  fituation  very  fine  and 
agreeable.  This  Houfe  is  adorn’d  with  leveral  pieces  of  painting  done 
by  Battifla  Venetiano. 


CHAP.  XV. 


The  Draughts  of  fome  Noblemens  Seats  on  the  Terra 

Firma. 

N a place  of  the  Vicentine , call’d  Final,  is  the  following  Houfe  f, 
which  belongs  to  the  Lord  Biagio  Sarraceno.  The  floor  of  the 
Rooms  is  rais'd  five  foot  from  the  ground.  The  great  Cham- 
bers are  a fquare  and  five  eigths  long,  their  height  being  equal  to  their 
breadth,  and  are  all  ceil’d.  This  height  is  alfo  continu’d  in  the  Hall. 
The  Clofets  near  the  Galleries  are  arch’d:  the  height  of  the  Arches 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Rooms.  The  Cellars  are  below,  and  the  Gra- 
naries above,  being  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  whole  Houfe.  The 
Kitchens  are  without,  but  fo  near  that  they  are  convenient  enough : 
all  the  other  places,  necefifary  to  a Country-houfe,  are  on  thetwofides 
of  the  Building. 

The  draughts  that  follow  **  are  of  the  Houfe  of  Signior  Giro- 
lamo Ragona,  a Vicentine  Gentleman,  who  built  it  at  one  of  his 
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Lordfhips  caU  d le  Ghi^ole.  This  Houfe  has  the  fame  convenient 
I have  mention  d above,  which  is,  that  one  can  walk  every-where 
under  covert.  The  floor  of  the  Maher’s  Apartments  is  rais’d  twelve 
foot  above  the  ground.  Under  thefe  are  all  the  conveniencies  for 
the  Houlhold.  Above  are  other  Chambers,  which  may  not  only 
ferve  for  Granaries,  but  alfo  for  Lodgings  upon  occafion.  The 
principal  hairs  are  in  the  fore-front,  and  anfwer  directly  to  the  Por- 
ticos of  the  Court. 

At  Pogliana,  a place  in  the  Vtcentine,  is  the  following  Houfe  *,  be- 
longing to  the  Cavalier  Pogliana.  The  Rooms  have  been  adorn’d  with 
paintings  and  very  fine  huccatures  by  Mejfer  Bernardino  India  and 
Mejfer  Anfelmo  Canera,  Painters  of  Verona,  and  by  Mejfer  Bartholomeo 
Rodolf,  Sculptor  of  the  fame  place.  The  great  Rooms  are  a fquare  and 
two  thirds  long,  and  arch’d.  Over  the  Clofets  are  Mez.aninos.  The 
height  of  the  Hall  is  one  half  more  than  its  breadth,  and  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  Gallery.  The  Hall  is  arch’d  with  a Fafcia,  and  the 
Portico  with  a crofs-grinded  Arch.  The  Granaries  are  above  all  thefe 
Apartments,  as  the  Cellars  and  Kitchen  are  under  them ; becaufe 
the  floor  of  the  firft  ftory  is  rais’d  five  foot  above  the  ground.  The 
lower  yard,  and  other  places  for  the  ufe  of  a Country-houfe,  are  on 
one  fide  ofit,  and  a Garden  which  anfwers  to  the  yard  is  on  the  other 
fide-  Behind  the  Houfe  is  an  Orchard  and  a Filh-pond : fo  that  this 
Gentleman,  who  is  magnificent,  and  of  a noble  fpirit,  has  fpar’d  no- 
thing which  he  thought  might  bring  ornament  or  conveniency  to  this 
Houfe,  in  order  to  make  it  as  fine,  delightful,  and  compleat  as 
pofllble. 

At  Li&iera,  a place  near  Vtcenz_-a,  Signior  Gto.  Franccfco  Valmarana, 
of  blefled  Memory,  built  the  following  Houfe  f.  The  Galleries  or 
Porticos  are  Ionick  ■,  the  Columns  are  upon  a fquare  bafe  which  fur- 
rounds  the  whole  Houfe.  To  the  level  of  this  bafement  is  the  floor 
of  the  Gallery  and  Rooms,  which  are  all  ceil’d.  At  the  Angles  of 
this  Building  there  are  four  arch’d  Towers;  the  Hall  is  alfo  arch’d 
with  a Fafcia.  This  Houfe  has  two  Court-yards,  the  one  forwards  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Matter,  and  the  other  backwards,  where  they  threfh  the 
Corn.  About  this  Court  are  coverts,  and  all  other  places  neceflary  to 
a Country-houfe. 

The  Counts  Francefco,  and  Ludovico  de  Tnjfini , Brothers,  began 
the  Building  of  the  following  **  Draught  at  Meledo,  a place  in  the 
Vtcentine.  Its  fituation  is  very  fine,  being  on  a Hill,  thatswalhdby 
a little  River,  in  the  midftefafpacious  Plain,  and  on  a well-frequented 
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Road.  On  the  top  of  the  Hill  there  is  to  be  a Hall  encom- 
pafs’d  with  Rooms  ; but  rais’d  fo  high  that  it  may  receive  its 
Light  above  them.  This  Hall  has  i'ome  demy-pillars,  which  fupport 
a Corridor,  to  which  People  enter  by  the  upper  Chambers,  which 
l'erve  but  for  the  Alez.-aninos , being  only  feven  foot  high-  Under 
the  floor  of  the  firft  Chambers  are  the  Kitchens,  Pantries,  and  fuch 
like  places.  And  becaufe  every  front  of  the  Houle  has  a very  fine 
profpedt,  there  are  made  four  Porticos  or  Galleries  to  them  of  the 
Corinthian  Order ; above  the  pediments  of  which  one  fees  the  Cupolo 
of  the  Hall.  The  Galleries  that  come  round  it  look  extraordinary 
well.  The  Hay-lofts,  Cellars,  Stables,  Granaries,  the  Farmer’s 
Lodging,  and  other  Family  conveniencies  are  lower.  The  columns  of 
the  Porticos  are  of  the  Tufcan  Order ; and  at  the  corners  of  the 
Court  near  the  River  are  two  Dove-houfes. 

This  Building  * is  at  Campiglia,  a place  of  the  Vicentine,  and  be- 
longs to  Signor  Marfo  Repeta,  who  fi mill’d  it  according  to  the  defign 
of  the  late  Signor  Francefco  his  Father  of  blefled  Memory.  The  Pil- 
lars of  the  Porticos  are  of  the.  Dnrirk  Order;  the  intercolumnation  is 
four  diameters  of  a column.  In  the  two  remoteft  corners  or  the 
Roof,  where  one  fees  the  Galleries,  without  the  main  body  of  the 
Houfe,  there  are  two  Dove-houfes  and  Galleries.  On  the  fide  to- 
wards the  Stables  are  divers  Chambers,  every  one  dedicated  to  lome 
particular  Virtue,  as  one  to  Juftice,  another  to  Chaftity,  and  others 
to  other  Virtues,  with  Elogiums  and  Pictures  appropriated  to  the  lub- 
ject  Part  of  thele  were  done  by  Battijla  dMaganz^a,  a Vicentine 
Painter,  who  is  alfo  an  excellent  Poet,  and  who  has  done  all  this 
defigncdly,  that  as  the  Gentleman  receives  thofe  who  vifit  him  moft 
courteoufly,  fohemay  lodge  every  one  of  his  Guefts  and  Friends  in 
the  Apartment  of  that  Virtue  to  which  he  thinks  them  moft  inclined. 
In  this  Building  one  may  go  every  where  conveniently  under  Piazzas. 

And  fince  the  Farm-houfe  is  of  the  fame  Order  with  that  of  the 
Mailer’s  it  felf,  all  that  this  laft  wants  in  greatnefs  by  not  being 
more  coftly  than  the  other,  is  fufficiently  made  up  to  the  former, 
by  being  ecjual  both  in  ornament  and  fymmetry. 

The  following  Houfe  f belongs  to  the  two  Brothers,  the  Counts 
Edward  and  Theodore  de  Thteni.  It  Hands  in  a place  call’d  Ctgogna, 
where  Count  Francis  their  Father  began  to  build  it.  The  Hal 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  Houfe,  and  round  it  are  fome  Iontck  1 il- 
lars,  which  fupport  a Corridor  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  upper  Rooms.  The  Arch  of  this  Hall  reaches  to  the  roof. 
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The  greet  Rooms  are  arch  d with  a Fafaa,  the  fquare  ones  Oven-wife 
and  are  ra.s  d ,„  fuch  a manner,  that  they  form  four  little  Turret,  on’ 
the  angles  of  the  Budding.  The  Clofets  have  above 

them,  vvhofe  doors  are  over-againft  the  middle  of  the  Starts,  which 

have  no  Wall  in  their  middle:  and  as  the  Hall,  by  receivinn 
‘ts  light  from  above  is  extraordinary  lightfome,  thefe 
are  alio  iufficiendy  bghts  and  by  fo  much  the  more,  as  they  have 
their  light  from  the  top,  being  open  in  the  middle.  The  Cellars  and 
Granaries  are  in  one  of  the  cover’d  fides,  or  Arches  of  the  yard;  and 
in  the  other  are  the  Stables,  with  the  other  places  ferving  for  Country 
ufes.  The  two  Galleries,  that  make  as  it  were  the  two  arms  of  the  main 
Building,  ferve  to  unite  the  Farmer’s  Houfe  to  that  of  the  Mailer. 
There  are  two  yards  with  Porticos,  the  one  ferves  to  lay  up  the  crop,  the 
other  to  lodge  the  Husbandmen  and  their  Servants. 

The  following  Houle  * belongs  to  Count  Giacomo  Anaamno,  who 
built  it  in  hisLordfhipof  Angaranu,  a place  in  the  Vicentine.  On  both 
fides  of  the  Court  are  the  Cellars,  the  Granaries,  the  Wine-prefies, 
the  Farmer’s  Houle,  the  Stables,  with  the  Dove-houfe;  and  beyond 
there  is  on  one  fide  a Court  or  Yard  for  the  Country  neceflaries,  and 
on  the  other  fide  a Garden.  The  Mailer’s  Houfe  is  in  the  middle,  all 
thefirll  ftoryol  it  being  arch’d,  and  the  lecond  ceil’d.  The  Clofets, 
both  above  and  below,  have  Mez^anmos.  The  Brenta,  a River  very 
plentiful  of  excellent  Filll,  runs  near  tins  Building.  The  place  is  fa- 
mous for  its  delicious  Wines  and  Faiits,  but  more  efpecially  for  the 
courtefy  of  its  Lord. 

The  following  draughts  f are  of  Count  Ottavo  ‘ Thteni's  Houfe, 
in  a place  call’d  Quinto.  This  Building  was  begun  by  Count 
Marc  Antonio  his  Father,  of  happy  Memory,  and  by  Count  A- 
driano  his  Uncle.  The  fituation  is  very  fine,  for  it  has  the  Tefi- 
na  on  one  fide,  and  a pretty  large  branch  of  the  lame  River  on 
the  other.  This  Palace  has  a Gallery  before  its  Gate  of  the  Do- 
rick  Order,  thro  which  one  pafies  into  another  Gallery ; and  from 
that  into  the  Court,  which  has  alfo  two  Galleries  in  its  wings,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  all  the  Rooms  and  Apartments,  of  which 
fome  have  been  painted  by  Giovanni  Indemio  a Vicentine,  and  a ve- 
ry ingenious  Man.  Over  againlt  the  Portico  of  the  entry  there 
is  another  Gallery  exadlly  like  it,  which  brings  you  to  an  Atrium 
with  four  Pillars,  and  limit  forwards  to  a Court  whofe  Porticos 
arc  of  the  Dorick  Order.  It  ferves  for  all  the  ufes  of  the  Villa. 
There  is  no  principal  Hair-cafe,  that  has  any  proportion  to  the 
reft  of  the  Building  ; becaufe  the  upper  part  of  this  Houfe 
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lerves  only  for  Wardrobes,  Stores,  and  Lodgings  for  the  Ser- 

' mM  loeodo,  a place  in  the  V.oonmo,  is  following  Houfe  * 
belonging  to  Signor  Girolamo  do  God,.  It  is  fituated  on  a little  HjU 
that  has  a very  fine  profpeft,  near  a R.ver  thatfi.ra.fi  esuwuhF.lb. 
To  render  this  fuuation  proper  for  Country  purpofes,  they  have 
made  yards  and  paflages  fupported  by  Arches  at  a very  confiderab  e 
Expence.  The  Matter’s  and  Families  Apartment  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Building.  The  door  of  the  Chambers  is  rais  d thrrteen  foot 
from  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  they  are  cold.  The  Granar.es 
are  above , and  beta,  under  the  railing  of  the  thirteen  foot,  ate 
the  Cellars,  Kitchens,  places  to  make  Wine,  and  other  neceflary 
convenience.  The  height  of  the  Hall  is  to  the  very  root,  and 
it  has  two  rows  of  Windows.  At  each  fide  of  the  Houle  there 
are  great  yards  wirh  coverts,  ferving  for  Country  ules.  The 
Houfe  is  painted  with  great  nicety  by  Meffer  Gmltrno  Padoano, 
Mefl'er  Battifta  del  Moro  of  Verona , and  Meffer  Battifta  Venetiano : 
for  this  Gentleman  having  a mind  to  make  his  Houle  as  per- 
fect as  poffible,  and  having  himfelf  no  fmall  judgment,  fpard  no 
coft  to  getthemoft  excellent  Workmen  and  Amtts  of  our  time 
At  Santa  Sophia , a place  within  live  Miles  of  Verona,  is  the  fol- 
lowing Houfe  f,  which  belongs  to  Count  Marc  Antonio  Sarego. 
Its  fuuation  is  on  a very  fine  Hill  of  a moft  eafy  afeent  be- 
tween two  V allies,  from  whence  one  lees  a great  part  of  the  City- 
Round  about  are  feveral  other  Hills  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  and 
abounding  with  excellent  Waters,  whereby  the  Houfe  and  Garden 
are  adorned  with  feveral  admirable  Fountains.  By  reafon  of  its  agree- 
ablenefs,  this  place  was  formerly  the  delight  of  the  Lords  * la  Scala, 
and  we  may  allb  judge,  byfome  old  Ruins  which  are  found  there,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  antient  Romans  it  was  in  great  efteem.  That  part  ot 
this  Building  which  ferves  for  the  Matter’s  Apartment  and  his  Fami  y, 
has  a Court  wholly  furrounded  with  Porticos.  The  Pillars  are  of  the 
Iontck  Order,  and  courlly  wrought,  as  feems  to  become  a Counrry- 
houfe,  to  which  nice  and  finifh’d  Works  bears  not  fo  true  a refemblance 
as  plain  and  natural  ones.  Thefe  Pillars  fupporttheCorn.ee,  which 
makes  the  Gutters  that  receive  the  Rain  that  tails  from  the  top  of  the 
Houfe;  and  behind  are  fomc  pilafters  under  the  Porticos,  that  bear 
the  floors  of  the  fecond  ftory.  In  this  fame  fecond  ftory  arc  two 
Halls  over-againtt  one  another,  the  largenets  ot  which  may 
fecn  in  the  draught  **  by  the  lines  that  go  crofs  each  other,  and 
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are  carry’d  on  ftoin  the  farther  Walls  to  the  Pillars.  Near  this 
Court  is  the  Farmer  s yard,  where  there  are  on  both  Tides  all  the 
coverts  ncccflary  for  Country  matters. 

The  following  is  the  Houfe  of  Count  Annibal  Serego,  in  a place  of 
the  Collognefe  called  la  Adiga.  The  whole  Building  is  rais'd  on  a Pe- 
deftal  or  Bafement  four  foot  and  a half  high ; level  to  which  is  the  floor 
of  the  firft  Chambers ; under  which  are  the  Cellars,  Kitchens,  and  o- 
ther  places  for  the  Lodgings  or  other  ufes  of  the  Family.  The  flrft 
Chambers  are  arch  d,  and  the  fecond  ceil’d.  The  Farmer’s  yard,  with 
all  the  Country  conveniencies,  is  near  the  Houfe. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Country-houfes  of  the  Antients. 

T H E R T O I have  given  the  draughts  of  feveral  Country- 
houfes  done  by  my  direction : it  remains  that  I now  give  you 
fome  f after  the  manner  of  die  Antients,  according  to  what 
Vitruvius  has  deliver’d  ; for  in  thefe  you  may  fee  all  rhr  places  belonging 
to  the  Lodgings,  and  the  conveniencies  of  the  Country,  turn’d  to  the 
regions  of  the  Heaven  that  are  moft  proper,  ifhallnot  here  infill:  upon 
what  Pliny  fays  about  this  Subject,  my  defign  being  only  atprefentto 
explain  what  Vitruvius  fays  of  it.  The  principal  front  of  the  Building 
is  turn’d  to  the  South,  and  has  a Gallery,  from  which  one  enters  by  a 
paflage  into  the  Kitchen,  which  receives  its  light  above  the  places  ad- 
jacent, as  it  mult  have  the  Chimney  in  the  middle-  On  the  left-hand 
fide  are  the  flails  for  the  Oxen,  the  manger  whereof  muft  be  turn’d  to 
the  Eaft  The  Bagnios  mull  alio  be  on  the  fame  fide,  and  at  the  fame 
dillance  from  the  Kitchen  as  from  the  Gallery,  becaufe  of  the  room 
they  require.  On  the  right  hand  you  have  the  Oil-prefles,  and  other 
places  for  the  Oil,  which  anl'wer  the  places  of  the  Bagnios,  and  are 
turn’d  to  the  Eaft,  South,  and  Weft.  The  Cellars  arc  backwards,  far 
from  all  noife,  and  open  to  the  North  for  fear  of  the  Sun.  The 
Granaries  are  above,  and  receive  the  fame  light,  and  the  lame  v ay 
as  the  Cellars  do.  On  the  right  and  left  Tides  of  the  Court 
are  flails  for  the  Cattle,  ftables  for  tire  Horfes,  conveniences  for 
Sheep  and  other  Animals;  with  Hay-lofts  and  Barns  to  put  the  Straw 
in,  as  well  as  Bake-houfes,  all  which  muft  be  as  far  from  any  Fire  as 
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may  be.  The  Matter’s  Habitation  is  backwards,  the  principal  front 
of  which  is  oppofite  to  the  Farmer’s  Houfe ; fo  that  in  thefe  Country 
Buildings  the  Halls  are  always  in  the  back  part.  All  the  fame  things 
were  obi'erv’d  in  thefe,  whereof  we  have  fpoken  above,  in  giving  the 
draughts  of  the  private  Houfes  of  the  antients,  which  is  the  reafon  why 
I have  had  no  regard  now  but  to  what  purely  concerns  the  Country. 
In  all  the  Buildings  which  I have  made  in  the  Country,  and  alio  in 
fome  of  thofe  in  Towns,  I have  always  plac’d  the  Pediments  before, 
where  the  principal  Gates  are ; becaufe  they  make  the  principal  entry 
to  the  Houfe  more  oblervable,  and  contribute  very  much  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  noblenefs  of  the  Building.  This  gives  the  fore-part  a 
great  advantage  over  the  others,  and  therefore  it  mutt  be  made  higher ; 
befides  that  it  is  much  properer  to  put  there  the  Arms  of  the  Owner, 
which  are  commonly  plac’d  in  the  middle  of  them.  1 he  antients 
employ’d  them  alio  in  their  works,  as  is  to  be  leen  iiythe  old  remains 
of  Temples  and  other  publick  Buildings ; from  which  tis  probable, 
as  I have  obferv’d  in  the  Preface  to  my  firft  Book,  that  they  borrow  d 
the  contrivance  and  proportions  of  private  Houfes.  Vitruvius,  in  the 
laft  Chapter  of  his  third  Book,  teaches  us  how  to  make  them. 

CHAP.  XVII. 


Of  fome  Inventions  fiited  to  different  filiations. 

. Y firft  intention  was  not  to  write  but  of  thofe  Buildings  only 
M;X,  that  were  brought  to  their  perfection,  or  at  leaft  fo  far  ad- 
vanc’d,  rhar  one  could  foon  hope  to  fee  them  finifh  d : but 
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having  obferv’d,  that  it  is  often  neceflary  to  confine  ones  felf  to 
the  fituations,  and  that  one  has  not  always  free  room  to  build,  I have 
thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  add  to  my  former  draughts  fome  new 
inventions  of  my  own  (which  were  defir’d  of  me  by  feveral  Perfons  of 
Quality,  thofome  alterations  in  their  affairs  have  obftrudted  the  exe- 
cution) becaufe  the  irregularity  and  difficulty  of  their  fituation,  and 
the  method  I have  obferv’d  to  contrive  the  Chambers  and  other 
places,  fo  as  to  be  correfpondent  and  proportionable  to  each 
other,  may,  in  my  opinion,  prove  of  no  little  ufe  and  advan- 
tage. 

The  fituation  of  this  firft  draught  * is  of  a pyramidal  form: 
the  bafis  of  the  Pyramid  makes  the  principal  front  of  the  Houfe, 
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r ' J;  hr“  0rderS  <*  Pita-  Dmd,  i„H,  and  Cc„n,,„„. 
The  V,fi,U,  ,5  fquare,  and  its  Arch,  the  heigh,  and  breadth  rtcte- 
of  ts  equal,  ts  Imported  by  four  columns.  On  the  one  and  the 
other  fide  are  two  Chambers,  whofe  length  isafquareand two  thirds, 
and  they  are  arch  d after  ouriii  fl  way.  They  have  cvtry  one  a clofer> 

With  a fmall  Stair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  Mezjdninos.  At  the  end  of 
the  entry  I had  plac’d  two  Chambers  a fquarc  and  a half  long,  with 
two  Cloletsnear  them  of  the  fame  proportion,  which  would  alfo  have 
had  their  ftairs  to  the  Me&ani nos:  and  farther,  I contriv’d  a Hall  of 
a fquare  and  two  thirds  long,  with  columns  equal  to  thole  of  the 
Veflibule.  Next  to  this  there  had  been  a Gallery,  on  both  fides  of 
which  I would  have  plac’d  two  out-ftairs,  and  farther  on  a yard,  in 
one  fide  of  which  ihould  be  the  Kitchen.  In  the  fecond  ftory  the 
Chambers  were  to  be  twenty  foot  high,  and  thofe  of  the  third  eighteen : 
but  the  height  of  each  of  the  Halls  was  to  be  quite  to  the  roof,  and 
level  with  the  Chambers  of  the  fccond  ftory;  the  Halls  would  have 
had  fome  Balconies,  or  Corridors,  wherein  to  place  Perfons  of 
diftindtion  at  the  time  of  Feftivals,  Banquetings,  or  fuch  like 
diverfions. 

I made  the  following  draught  * for  a fituation  in  Venice.  The 
principal  front  has  three  Orders  of  columns,  the  Ionick , the  Corin- 
thian, and  the  Compojite.  The  Vepbulc  advances  a little  outwards, 
and  is  adorn’d  with  four  columns,  equal  and  like  to  thofe  of 
the  front.  The  Chambers,  which  are  on  the  wings,  are  arch’d 
after  our  firft  method.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  Chambers 
that  are  fmaller,  and  Clofets  with  ftairs  to  go  up  to  the  Me&aninos. 
At  the  end  of  the  entry  one  goes  thro  a pafiage  into  a fecond 
Hall,  which  on  one  fide  has  a little  Court,  by  which  it  receives 
its  light,  and  on  the  other  the  principal  Stair-cafe  of  an  Elliptical 
form,  and  open  in  the  middle,  with  columns  all  round,  that 
fupport  the  fteps.  Farther  on  you  have  another  pafiage  whereby  to 
enter  into  a Gallery,  the  columns  of  which  are  Ionick,  and  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  Vepbule.  On  each  fide  of  this  Gallery  there  is 
an  Apartment  like  thofe  at  the  entry,  but  that  on  the  left  hand 
is  in  a place  which  contracts  it  a little  more.  Hard  by  there  s a 
Court  adorn’d  quite  round  with  columns,  which  form  a Corri- 
dor, that  ferves  for  the  Apartment  of  the  Women,  wherein  they 
and  which  therefore  ihould  be  backwards.  The  upper 


cook, 


which  is  above  the 


part  is  like  the  lower  one,  except  the  Hall; 
entry,  has  no  columns,  and  is  raisd  to  the  roof,  having  a Cor- 
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tidor  that  is  level  to  the  Chambers  of  the  third  ftory,  and  might 
alio  i'erve  the  upper  Windows,  becaufe  this  Hall  has  two  rows  ol 
them  The  floor  of  the  lefl'er  Hall  will  be  of  the  lame  height  with 
the  Arches  of  the  fecond  Chambers,  thefe  being  twenty  three  foot 
high.  The  Chambers  of  the  third  llory  are  eighteen  loot  high, 
and  ceil’d.  All  the  Doors  and  Windows  would  be  diredtly  perpen- 
dicular over  one  another,  and  each  Wall  would  bear  its  illare  ol 
the  weight,  where  the  defign  executed.  The  Cellais,  Landries,  and 
other  Offices,  would  have  been  under  ground. 

Some  time  ago  I made  the  following  draught  *,  at  the  requeft  ot 
the  two  Brothers  Count  Francifco  and  Count  Lodoico  de  Trijftni, 
for  a place  they  had  in  the  City  of  Vicenza;  according  to  which 
the  Houle  would  have  had  a lquare  Veftibule,  divided  into  thiee 
fpaces  by  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  to  give  more  ftrength  and 
proportion  to  its  Arch.  On  the  wings  would  have  been  two 
Apartments,  with  feven  Rooms  in  each,  including  three  Mezaninos , 
for  which  the  flairs,  which  are  next  rhe  Clolets,  would  have  fen 
The  height  of  the  great  Rooms  was  to  Oe  twenty  feven  foot  ; 
that  of  the  lefl'er,  and  lead  of  all  but  eighteen.  Farther  in  you 
would  have  found  a Court,  furrounded  with  Galleries  of  the  Ionick 
Order.  The  columns  of  the  firll  floor  of  the  fore  front  were  alfo 
to  be  Ionick,  and  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Court  j thole  alfo  of  the 
fecond  floor  were  to  be  Corinthian.  The  Hall  would  have  been 
wholly  free,  of  the  fame  bignefs  with  the  Veftibule,  and  rais’d 
up  to  the  roof  ; and  level  to  the  floor  of  its  Soffita  there  would 
have  been  a Corridor.  The  great  Rooms  would  have  been 
ceil'd,  but  the  lefl'er  and  fmallell  ones  arch’d.  The  Womens 
Apartment,  with  the  Kitchen  and  the  like  Offices,  were  to  be  on 
one  fide  of  the  Court ; as  the  cellars , a place  for  firing,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Houfhold  conveniencies , were  to  be  under 
ground. 

This  other  invention  f was  for  Count  Giacomo  Angarano,  who 
had  alfo  a fpot  of  ground  in  the  lame  City.  The  columns  of 
the  front  are  of  the  Compofttc  Order.  The  Chambers  on  the  fide 
of  the  entry  are  a fquare  two  thirds  long.  Clofe  to  them  there 
is  a Clofet,  with  a Mczanino  above  it.  After  this,  you  pal's  to 
a Court  furrounded  with  Porticos,  the  columns  whereof  are  thir- 
ty foot,  with  Pilafters  behind  them  (which  Vitruvius  calls  P dra- 
ft a!  es)  to  fupport  the  floor  of  the  fecond  Gallery,  upon  which 
there  is  yet  another  open  one,  level  with  the  higheft  floor  ot 
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the  Houfe,  rail’d  all  round.  Farther  ;n  , „ c j 

Court,  Unrounded  alfo  with  Porticos  t\  ° ^ anot^cr 

o . ci!  -V  1 05  5 tIie  columns  of  the  firff 

Order  of  which  are  Donck  and  of  the  fecond  W.  The  fS 

are  m the  Court,  and  oppofite  to  them  are  Stables,  where  might  alfo 

be  plac  d the  Kitchen  and  the  Servants  Lodgings.  As  to  the  upper 

part,  the  Hall  illould  have  been  without  columns,  and  its  Ceiling  muft 

have  reach  d to  the  roof  of  the  Houfe.  The  Chambers  would  have 
been  equally  high  and  broad,  having  Clofets  and  Mezzanines  like  the 
lower  ones.  One  could  make  a Corridor  upon  the  Columns  of  the 

fore-front  of  the  Houfe,  which  might  be  very  convenient  on  leveral 
occasions. 

^ In  Verona , on  a very  fine  fituation  called  GH  Portoni  della  Bra , 
Count  Gto.  Battijla  della  Torre  had  a mind  to  build  according  to 
the  following  draught  *.  The  Houfe  was  to  be  adorn’d  with 
Gardens,  and  all  manner  of  imbellifhments  that  can  make  a place 
convenient  and  delightful.  The  firft  Rooms  were  to  be  arch’d, 
and  above  all  the  little  ones  would  have  been  Mettianinos,  with 
fmall  flairs  to  go  up  to  them.  The  Chambers  of  the  fecond 
flory  were  to  be  ceil’d.  The  height  of  the  Hall  was  to  be  as 
far  as  the  roof,  and  level  with  the  floor  of  the  Soffit  would  have 
been  a Corridor  or  Balcony.  It  was  to  receive  its  . light  from 
the  Gallery,  and  from  the  Windows  it  was  to  have  on  the 
wings. 

I had  alfo  given  to  Signor  Gto.  Battijla  Gar&adore,  a Viccntin 
Gentleman,  the  following  draught  f,  in  which  there  are  two  Gal- 
leries after  the  Corinthian  Order,  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind. 
Thefie  Galleries  have  their  Soffits,  and  the  lower  Hall  alfo,  which 
is  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Houfe  ; that  during  the  Summer  they 
may  be  cool  there,  and  it  has  further  two  rows  of  Windows.  Its 
Soffit  is  fupported  by  four  columns,  which  likewife  fupport  the  floor 
of  another  fejuare  Hall  that  is  above  it,  but  without  columns  It 
is  almoll  as  high  as  it  is  broad,  and  indeed  only  higher,  as  the 
Cornice  is  in  thicknefs.  The  Arches  of  the  great  Rooms  are  rais’d 
after  our  third  method,  and  thole  of  the  Clofets  are  fixteen  foot. 
The  upper  Rooms  are  ceil'd.  The  columns  of  the  fecond  Galleries 
are  Compose,  and  a fifth  part  lefs  than  the  lower  ones.  Upon  thefe 
Galleries  are  Frontons,  which  give,  as  I have  already  fai  > a great  air 
and  noblenefs  to  a Building,  making  it  appear  higher  in  the  middle 
than  on  the  wings  j belides  that,  they  alfolene  to  contain  tic  rms 

of  the  Family. 
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The  illuftrious  Signor  Leonardo  Mocenigo  defir  d I fhould  make  the 
following  draught  * tor  a fpot  of  ground  he  had  on  the  Brenta. 
Four  Galleries,  of  a quarter  of  a circle  each,  like  the  Arms  of  the 
Houle,  Item  to  accoft  and  embrace  all  thofe  that  come  towards  it. 
The  Stables  are  on  the  fides  of  thefe  Galleries,  in  the  fore  part,  that 
looks  to  the  River ; and  the  Kitchen,  with  the  Farmer’s  and  Huf- 
bandmens  Apartments,  are  on  the  back  part,  taking  up  alfo  the 
fides.  The  Gallery,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-front,  is  after 
the  PjcnoJlylc  manner,  that  is  to  lay,  that  the  columns  are  very 
thick,  and  near  one  another;  and  becaufe  thefe  columns  are  forty 
foot  high,  they  have  fome  pilafters  behind  them,  that  are  two  foot 
broad,  and  a foot  and  three  inches  thick,  which  fupport  the  floor 
of  the  upper  Gallery.  Further  one  finds  a Court  lurrounded  with 
Galleries  after  the  Ionick  Order.  The  Porticos  are  as  broad  as  the 
Pillars  are  high,  excepting  only  one  diameter  of  a column  The 
Galleries  and  the  Chambers  that  look  towards  the  Gardens,  are 
alfo  of  the  fame  breadth,  to  the  end  that  the  Walls,  which  make 
the  reparation  of  every  Apartment,  may  be  direcStly  in  the  middle, 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  roof.  The  firft  Chambers  would  be 
very  convenient  Dining-rooms , if  there  fhould  happen  to  be 
great  Company  in  the  Houfe.  They  are  of  a double  proportion. 
The  Chambers  on  the  angles  are  fquare,  and  are  arch’d  with  a 
Fafcia.  The  impolt  is  as  high  as  the  diameter  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Arches  are  a third  part  of  their  breadth  in  height.  The 
Hall  is  two  fquares  and  a half  in  length:  columns  are  plac’d  in,  that 
they  may  make  the  length  and  breadth  proportionable  to  the  height ; 
and  thefe  columns  fhould  have  been  only  in  the  lower  Hall,  that  the 
upper  one  might  be  altogether  free  and  agreeable.  The  columns  of 
the  Galleries  above  the  Court,  are  a fifth  lefs  than  the  lower  ones, 
and  are  Corinthian.  The  upper  Rooms  are  as  high  as  they  are  broad. 
The  flairs  are  at  the  end  of  the  Court,  and  go  up  each  a contrary 
way  to  the  other. 

With  this  draught  I fhall,  God  be  prais’d,  finifh  thefe  two  Books, 
wherein  I have  endeavour’d  with  all  poflible  brevity  to  put  toge- 
ther, and  to  teach  mod  clearly,  as  well  by  Words  as  by  Draughts, 
all  thofe  things  that  I have  thought  the  mod  neceffary  and  im- 
portant in  the  Art  of  Building  well ; and  more  particularly  with 
refpcct  to  private  Houfes,  which  are  to  be  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent , convenient  for  the  Owner , and  creditable  for  the  Buil- 
der. 
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REMARK 

/ know  not  the  reafon  wh\  (hit  hint*  * ■ r 

in  fome  part  of  his  Book  am  ^ i m ,nferte^  h Palladio, 

fince  it  appears  manifejtly  * that  "it  com  V*  ^7%^  °f  tr,Vate  Houfes, 
reft,  and  that  't,s  probable  it  was  not  drZ  W alL  the 

he  not,  perhaps,  that  Z GraZrd/A> fit 
Printer  as  A r ''did  not  finijh  it  time  enough  for  the 

before  ’ ft  l *W’  that  th*  ^ has  happen'd  once 

before.  But  be  this  how  it  will,  the  ^ °f‘ 

thatit  may  be  diftmguijh'd  as  adopted,  or  rather  a pofthuLus  piece  of  this 

tTehhoT  and  give, t 

the  loft  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  order  of  the  Book:  beftdes  that 

this  plate,  mth  two  others  of  the  fame  Author,  [which  are  the  plan  and 

elevation  of  the  Dorick  Temple,  that  I referve  for  the  conclufton  of  this 

work)  were  found  among  the  reft,  that  were  fent  from  Venice  to  Mr. 

de  Chambray  at  Paris,  who  firft  inferted  them  in  hisFtenchTranftation, 
from  whence  I took  it. 


Platt  LXI. 


The  end  of  the  fecond  Book. 
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